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While writing a fundraising appeal letter for Exponent 

I in 2012, Ilooked up some older essays by Exponent II 
founding mothers about the organization. I found this 
quote from Carrel Hilton Sheldon, describing the process 
of preparing manuscripts in the early years of the paper: 


One scene, firmly etched in my mind, is of me sitting 
at the end of the table typing up submissions to the 
paper with baby #3 balanced on my knees, in such a 
position that he could nurse while I typed. Children 
#1 & #2 happily raced around our big old kitchen. At 
that moment I was awed by my commitment to get the 
job done and felt powerful in my ability to accomplish 
it. It was an amazing contrast to my usual feeling 

that taking care of three little children was so difficult 
that adding anything-like getting the laundry done- 
was almost beyond me. Somehow in the process of 
working on Exponent II, I became someone who could 
do an awful lot more than I had previously realized I 
could. 


Iimmediately loved this quote, and used it in that letter, 
but I never dreamed in that moment that my life would 
soon mirror Carrel’s description. In February of this 

year, my husband and I welcomed our third baby into 
our family. In March, Pandora and I began work as the 
incoming editors of Exponent II. And in June, my family 
moved to a new state and my husband started a new job. 
Little baby Theo has spent much of his nursing hours 
“balanced on my knees” while I have read essays, edited, 
or corresponded with authors. 


The cover of this issue features the art of Emily McPhie, 
one of my favorite artists I discovered while working 

as Art Editor for Exponent II. Her art weaves together 
whimsy and internal struggle and often features women 
mixing domestic work with heroism and elements of 
fantasy. In this piece, a woman in a blue dress and red sash 
stares confidently at the viewer. Interlaced through her 
ears and head is a slip of paper reading, “What would you 
do if you knew you couldn't fail?” 
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I saw this painting for the first time in the spring of 2014, 
when I was considering accepting the position of Editor in 
Chief. The question the painting poses struck me, and as 

I pondered it over the next few days I knew that for me, 
the answer was that I would take the job, knowing that it 
would make my life more complicated during a time that 
would already feature big change. Luckily, Carrel Hilton 
Sheldon’s experiences have played out in my own life in 
the last six months. Getting the laundry done usually still 
feels beyond me, but I also feel surprised by how much 
I’ve been able to do. Although I’ve been more busy and 
exhausted than ever before in my life, in many ways, I feel 
more capable and directed than I did with my first two 
infants. 


This issue explores multiple kinds of transitions. Big 

life markers such as marriage, death are addressed in 
essays such as Mariya Manzhos’ “My Big Fat Mormon 
Ukrainian Wedding,” and Cherie Pedersen’s “Endings and 
Beginnings.” “Letter to Beijing,” by Pauline Mortensen, 
looks at a parent's response to a child turning into an 
adult and how the relationship changes and stays the 
same in sometimes painful ways. Karen Rosenbaum’s 
“Land of the Lily-Livered” and Cara Evanson’s “Book 

of Remembrance” deal with getting older and the 
gradual—and sometimes abrupt—adjustment that results. 
Three articles—“Lost in Transition,” “Choosing Love,” 
and “Embracing My New Reality”—address people 
transitioning out of the church and it how it affects their 
loved ones. Because Pandora and I felt that these three 
articles interacted in an interesting way, we have an 
introduction to them from beloved Exponent II maven 
Victoria Grover, inviting readers to engage thoughtfully. 


These essays add to the ongoing conversations that are 
the mission of Exponent II. I am honored to play a role 
in the production of a magazine that for over forty years 
has been exploring the difficult and beautiful subjects 

in Mormon women’s lives. We invite you to take part in 
those conversations and share your art, poetry, or essays 
with us. I believe that in doing so, we will find ourselves 
doing more than we ever realized we could. 
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It happened in an instant. A sound like a high wind 
picking up heavy objects and flinging them against 

the house. A grey shadow spreading across an upstairs 
window. Instinct rather than thought propelled us down 
the stairs, where thick smoke stung eyes too blinded to see 
anything beyond a wall of flames already advancing from 
an outside deck into the main floor of the house where we 
had recently sat surveying newly refinished floors. 


Coughing, I grabbed my cell phone on the way out the 
door. “Call 911,” shouted Robert, the man I would soon 

be marrying, as he turned on a garden hose and aimed it 
at the flames. Trembling fingers punched in the numbers. 
For an instant I couldn’t think of the address. My mind 
closed down before the inferno, fanned by light winds that 
mocked the feeble stream of water coming from the hose. 


“Tt’s useless! Get away!” I called, even as occupants of 
passing cars began stopping to offer assistance. “Get that 
van out of the way,” shouted one. But the keys were in 

the house, along with everything else of value to Robert, 
newly arrived from Utah to begin, at sixty-eight, a new life 
in Pennsylvania with me. 


As the last of the fire trucks loaded up their gear and 
pulled away some two hours later we surveyed the 
blackened remains of what was to have been our first 
home together and tried to look 
on the bright side. No firefighters 


had been hurt. We were alive. Ow 
“Another minute and we cond circu _ ances ha 
have been trapped.” Robertsaid, = =. 
hupgihewie “Wanvhinghad © uestions over ihe ECE 
happened to you...I couldn't We LOO WETE d C aSKir ie 
lose you too.” the first ee V Ve ‘s 

Kno w that life 
We had both been married is the or iy cons eee nt 


before. We had both lost our 
spouses to cancer. The ashes of 


COUNT ON. 


his wife had been in the house, encased in a wooden urn 
he himself had carved. So too were photographs, family 
and mission mementos, binders filled with hundreds of 

pages of research on gospel topics, and our journal, in 
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= were old enough to 


which we had taken turns recording the challenges and 
joys of our courtship, along with poetry that spoke to us, 
a couple already seasoned by loss and heartbreak, in the 
wake of new-found love. In the succeeding days, lines 
from a Carl Sandburg poem came to mind: 


In the darkness with a great bundle of grief 
the people march. 

In the night, and overhead a shovel of stars for 
keeps, the people 

March: 

“Where to? what next?” 


Where to? What next? How many people in how many 
circumstances have asked those questions over the 
centuries? Now we too, were asking them. But not for the 
first time. We were old enough to know that life is never 
static. Change is the only constant we humans can count 
on. 


I thought of the life changes I and those I loved had faced 
in the preceding year. My mother, her health failing, 

had reluctantly moved out of her home of fifty years to 
make a new home with my sister. A daughter had left 

an unhappy marriage and a home she too had loved to 
move in with me and assume a new identity as a single 
mom in a “families are forever” church. A son and his 
wife had traded the security of 
a family farm, where they had 
n how ma ny created a business raising organic 
vegetables, for the risks of anew 


ot farm of their own. Two other 
Senturiess p 


= : children had accepted a new 
them. But not for 


job that would take them away 


from friends and family and all 
that was familiar. AndI...1 
had kissed my dying sweetheart 
goodbye and in the space of a 
final breath become a widow. 


Not all transitions are rooted in loss, but all extract a price 
and leave us different from the way we were before. All 
demand that we re-examine beliefs about ourselves and 


NEED.HIGH RES VERSION 


“| Wonder When” by Julia Blake 
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what we hold dear. And all require courage and resilience 
and sacrifice and faith that the path we are on will be for 
our good and perhaps even lead to something better. 


So had it been with Robert and me. Without knowing 

it, our story had begun some thirty years before when 
both of our families moved into the same small ward in 
Pennsylvania. My husband, Carl, became his bishop. His 
wife, Marilyn, became my good friend and guru for all 
things homeopathic. With our children, who were about 
the same ages, we camped and water skied together at a 
nearby lake. We missed them when they moved back to 
California and then to Utah but kept in touch with the 
occasional visit and the yearly Christmas card. At some 


Maybe when you see the bedroom door ajar, 
you will think you hear a small voice behind it 
inviting you to pray like you did when 

you were a child - to a God both real and magic. 


Remember how you knelt on knees 
bruised from child’s play that didn’t hurt; 
how primary songs were prayers 

you didn’t know you were singing? 


Remember how you knew (without knowing): 
love is neither cliché nor glorious illusion. 


It is simply a reason to wake up and go outside. 
Maybe you should play today. And maybe you should pray. 


Melody lives in Utah and writes poetry and 
prose when she’s not building sheet forts 
with her grand kids. She is poetry editor for 


Exponent II. 
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point the Christmas cards stopped. As the Christmas of 
2010 approached, I began to wonder about them. Did they 
still live in Salt Lake? Did I still have the right address for 
them? I sent off a card to find out. This time I included an 
email address. 


A response came within days telling us that Marilyn, a 
beautiful and gentle soul, had passed away the previous 
winter. It was clear that Robert was immersed in grief and 
at that time had not yet begun to heal. We shared our own 
news of Carl’s cancer and the treatments we were seeking. 
Treatments that would now buy time, not healing. And so 
began a correspondence that would change both of our 
lives. 


As another year passed Robert began to 
write about his dates, first dates all. He 
couldn’t seem to summon the will to ask 
for a second date, much less contemplate 
remarriage. I remember teasing him. 
“Well,” I once wrote, “if you ever do find 
someone to marry, I feel sorry for her 
because who could ever measure up to 
Marilyn?” 


We corresponded on many subjects. 

A seeker and gospel scholar, he had 
insights answering my own seeking. 

He recommended books that I read and 
shared with Carl, along with sacred 
experiences he had had since Marilyn’s 
passing that I also shared to give my 
husband peace and courage for what lay 
ahead. And then Carl lost his own battle. 
Suddenly I was alone and physically and 
emotionally exhausted. I needed to get 
away. I had many dear friends in Utah, 
along with relatives who were special 

to me. I knew they would take me in 
and help me through the grief. I also let 
Robert know I would be visiting and he 
arranged to take me to see friends on an 
isolated ranch in southern Utah where, 
having given up on marriage, he had 
decided to buy land and live, as he put it, 
“as a hermit.” 


But life, to paraphrase a popular saying, 
is what happens when we have other 
plans. During the two days we were 
together, Robert realized he had fallen in 
love with me. The timing was less than 


ideal. I had been widowed for barely two months. On 

a jolting ride down a rocky mountain road he haltingly 
expressed his feelings for me. I was stunned. Until then 
our friendship had been purely platonic. I had never 
considered marrying again. My marriage had been a 
happy one and I had no desire to start over with someone 
else. But I agreed to let him start calling me when I 
returned to Pennsylvania. He saw me off at the airport, 
and for the first time we hugged. Somehow it felt right. 


In the ensuing months the calls and emails increased but 
now they became personal. “Who does this?” I anguished, 
as I too, began to fall in love. Were these new-found 
feelings a betrayal of my love for my husband? Was he 
aware and was I hurting him? When the pain became too 
much, I sought a blessing from trusted friends, who felt 
his presence in the room and assured me that he loved me 
and was okay. At last I felt a measure of peace. Robert was 
overjoyed and made plans to visit. We needed more time 
together, time to see if the feelings that had been building 
were indeed real and could be sustained. 


The visit was all we had hoped it would be and more. 

In a state park by a waterfall he asked me to marry him 
and I said yes. “Never in a million years,” we would later 
tell each other, as the magnitude of our story sunk in. By 
then we had both felt that our coming together in this 
way, improbable as it seemed under the circumstances, 
was about more than two bereaved people seeking solace 
from one another. Prayer and meditation pointed toward 
elements of the divine. Perhaps this had always been part 
of the plan for our lives. 


But the challenges were not over. The change taking place 
in our lives also impacted the lives of our children, and 
most of mine were not happy. Still reeling from the loss of 
their dad, they questioned everything from my loyalty to 
Robert's motives. I understood their feelings, which were 
not much different from the ones I had struggled with 
myself. We were all on a journey from what we had known 
to something very different, and the road was anything 
but easy. 


In her book, Letters to My Daughters, Judith Minty shares 
an insight I wish my eighteen-year-old self had learned so 
many years ago: “I give you this to take with you: Nothing 
remains as it was. If you know this, you can begin again, 
with pure joy in the uprooting.” 


Joy. Wherever we are in our life’s cycle, we can begin 
again, not with resignation or even hard-won acceptance 


but with joy. LDS scripture teaches that we are free to 
choose and that power of choice determines everything. 
How then, to choose joy in the face of transitions that bring 
struggle as we end one way of being and seek to re-create 
another? Perhaps the answer lies in looking outward 
rather than inward, as Barbara Kingsolver suggests in her 
essay, High Tide in Tucson. 


In my own worst seasons I’ve come back from the 
colorless world of despair by forcing myself to look 
hard, for a long time, at a single glorious thing: a 
flame of red geranium outside my bedroom window. 
And then another: my daughter in a yellow dress. 
And another: the perfect outline of a full, dark sphere 
behind the crescent moon. Until I learned to be in love 
with my life again. Like a stroke victim retraining new 
parts of the brain to grasp lost skills, Ihave taught 
myself joy, over and over again. 


Pinpricks of joy, I call them. And often they have been 
enough to get me through another day, another hour, 
another minute when my mind clouds, and my body 
aches, and my spirit cries out to a God who does not 
appear to be listening. 


At such times I am learning that God speaks to me in 
another language. “Look,” say the Mother and Father 
who created this transient world I inhabit, “we have given 
you something beautiful to enjoy, something to gladden 
your heart and remind you that we will not leave you in 
darkness even when we seem far away.” 


Two weeks after our fire, Robert and I return to survey the 
ruins of our would-be home. The grass is littered with the 
debris of demolition. The smell of smoke still lingers in the 
air. But there, at the edge of the yard, a tree vibrant with 
emerging buds reaches toward a cerulean sky. And for 
now it is enough. 


—<€—_—______—_—_- 


Cherie is a part-time college English teacher and occasional 
freelance writer from Pennsylvania whose primary goal at this 
stage of life is stability and simplicity. 
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AMANDA J. WATERHOUSE KE 
Talk given May 10, 2015, Dakota Ridge Ward, Columbine Stake, Littleton, CO 


In my life as a traveler, I often find myself journeying 
through wilderness. Even though I am the one who 

plans the trips, I am still surprised when I find myself in 
wilderness, since I am not a fan of camping or hiking or 
really any circumstance that puts me in a world of dirt and 
bugs and away from clean, running water and books. 


Still, from time to time I go into the wilderness. I know that 
it’s a good idea to put myself in situations of discomfort, 
and I have found after years of travel that many of my best 
stories come from my sojourns in the wild. I hiked through 
the jungle in Thailand, camped in the Sahara, traveled 
through the mists and the rains to a sacred mountain 

in Japan. By doing so I got ina fight with a monkey, I 
discovered that camels have a predilection for licking 

toes, and I shared ginger cookies with monks in a forest 
cemetery so green and so mystical that I was fairly certain I 
had fallen right into a fairy tale. 


While these journeys make great stories and even better 
memories, I can’t and I shouldn’t pretend that everything 
was picturesque. I should not forget the sweltering heat 
and humidity that was only relieved by a dip in a pond 
filled with flesh-eating fish; the panic of waking up in the 
middle of a sandstorm while tents collapse around me; or 
the exhaustion that comes from taking four different trains, 
two buses, and a funicular to get to that sacred mountain, 
all via a language I can’t read and in soggy sandals and 
clothes. The times in foreign lands when I was so tired, so 
hot, so sick, and so miserable I just wanted to sit on my 
suitcase and cry—those times are as much a part of my 
journeys as the times of beauty, discovery, and joy. 


Traveling into the wilderness is a theme throughout our 
scriptures. Adam and Eve, Lehi and his family, Moses 
and the Israelites—over and over again we read of people 
who leave their homes behind to travel to unknown 

and unpopulated places, to “wilderness.” Wilderness is 
constructed in modern Mormon vernacular as a time of 
trials—“spiritual wilderness,” for example. However, the 
wilderness can also be reframed as a green world, a place 
of transformation. A strange land can be a brave new 
world, and wilderness can be a place of refuge. 
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I like to think of wilderness as a green world in part 
because of my fondness for all things Shakespearean. 
Northrup Frye in his book Anatomy of Criticism introduced 
the term “green world” when he evinced a pattern in 
Shakespeare’s comedies: 


The action of the comedy begins in a world represented 
as a normal world, moves into the green world, 

goes into a metamorphosis there in which the comic 
resolution is achieved, and returns to the normal world. 
The forest in Two Gentlemen of Verona is the embryonic 
form of the fairy world of A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
the Forest of Arden in As You Like It, Windsor Forest in 
The Merry Wives, and the pastoral world of the mythical 
sea-coasted Bohemia in The Winter’s Tale. In all of these 
comedies there is the same rhythmic movement from 
normal world to green world and back again.' 


We have places in our gospel designated as places of 
transformation—the waters of baptism, the temple, even 
here in this chapel if we allow the sacrament to fulfill its 
function. In these sacred places we leave the “normal” 
world behind by setting aside our daily lives to spend time 
in metaphorically green places of refuge, rest, and rebirth. 
We are not meant to live in these places, though. There will 
always come a time to leave the green world behind, but 
we are challenged to keep our renewed selves with us as 
we return to the normal world. 


These green places in our church are meant to be places 
of calm respite. When the scriptures talk of wilderness, 
though, the situations there are rarely peaceful. Take, for 
example, the story of Hagar. 


Hagar’s story is found in the Old Testament. She is Sarah’s 
handmaid, Abraham’s wife, and Ishmael’s mother. By my 
reckoning, Hagar goes to the wilderness three times: once 
when she departs Egypt to go into service to Sarah’, once 
when she flees from Sarah’, and finally when she is cast 
out by Abraham and Sarah after Isaac is born’. Three times 
Hagar enters the wilderness; each time she suffers, and 
each time she is transformed. 


The second time Hagar goes into the wilderness, her 
transformation comes through a divine messenger. An 
angel of the Lord tells her to return and submit to Sarah. 
This may seem like stagnation except Hagar will return 
with three new and significant pieces of information: 

she is pregnant, she knows what God has promised her, 
and, most importantly, she knows that God sees her. 
Although she returns to Sarah and Abraham, she has been 
transformed. 


Yet even after this divine revelation, her destiny is not 
complete. Hagar must go into the wilderness once more, 
this time never to return. There she is again transformed, 
and this time she moves onward in her journey. As 
Matthew S. Holland explains, “wilderness is a waystation, 
not a destination.”° 


When Sarah and Abraham cast Hagar out for the third and 
final time, Hagar enters the wilderness with only her son 
and a few supplies provided by 


out, and some will be thrust upon us. Some we will return 
from, and some will lead us away from what we know. 
Thanks to our understanding of the gospel, we can see the 
larger purpose of our sojourns in wilderness; and with a 
macroscopic lens we can also recognize that this life, our 
time on earth, is a larger sojourn in a green world. 


Fittingly for a place of growth, the green world of 
Shakespeare’s comedies is a fertile place. As Frye describes 
it, the green world is a “pastoral and Arcadian world... 

full of glades, shaded valleys, murmuring brooks, the 
moon, and other images closely linked with the female or 
maternal.”'° In other words, for Shakespearean characters, 
transformation occurs when they leave the masculine- 
driven “civilized” life behind to dwell in a feminine place. 


Interestingly, two significant places of transition in the 

gospel are also feminine. Our journey as individuals from 

the pre-existence to this mortal life required a transition 
from spiritual beings to physical 


Abraham. Eventually the water G ak In sacred places we leave the beings. We could only gain those 
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Likewise, our earthly journey as 


see the well of water that would © : NE ¢ 1e to leave the ereen Wor (God's children began when Eve 
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and Hagar arranges for him to 


return to tne 


marry a woman out of Egypt.§ 

From that union, from Hagar’s suffering and her journey 
to the wilderness, a nation is born and God’s promise 

to Hagar, made in her second journey to the wilderness, 
is fulfilled. As Diane Treacy-Cole explains in her essay 
on Women in the Wilderness, “|Hagar’s] banishment is 

in fact release from enslavement and the divine word 

is a promise of salvation. The wilderness takes on the 
character of a location where God is encountered, personal 
transformation ensues, and community is formed.”? If 
Hagar had remained with Abraham and Sarah, she would 
have remained a slave. If she had not reached such depths 
of desperation, Hagar might have missed the call of the 
angel. If she had not gone once more into the wilderness, 
God’s promise and her potential would be unfulfilled. 


Like Hagar, each of us will encounter opportunities 
to enter places of transformation and learning—green 
places—in our lives. Some will be opportunities we seek 


learning that could only come 


d 
a by leaving what she knew. As 
Terryl and Fiona Givens explain, “At Eve’s courageous 
instigation, they opt to lose paradise, hoping to eventually 
regain heaven—but transformed and ennobled by the 
schoolhouse of experience that comprises mortality.”" 
Each of these elements of the Plan of Salvation depends on 
journeys into green places instigated by the feminine. 


Elder Joseph B. Wirthlin stated that “The gospel of Jesus 
Christ is a gospel of transformation. It takes us as men and 
women of the earth and refines us into men and women 
for the eternities.”? “Indeed,” Elder David A. Bednar 
explains, “the essence of the gospel of Jesus Christ entails 
a fundamental and permanent change in our very nature 
made possible through our reliance upon ‘the merits, 

and mercy, and grace of the Holy Messiah.’ As we choose 
to follow the Master, we choose to be changed—to be 
spiritually reborn.” 
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“Miriam in the Wilderness” by Katrina Baker Anderson 
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When I look for examples of the Savior’s “merits, mercy, 
and grace” in the scriptures, I find them in the moments 
when we see Jesus Christ at his most tender and most 
compassionate: when he gathers the children to him, 
when he washes the feet of his disciples, when he feeds 
the hungry crowds who cannot bear to have their time 
with him end. I love these scenes of ministry primarily 
because it is in moments like these that I, as a woman, 

feel closest to him. “Listen to the voice of Jesus Christ,” he 
said, “who will gather his people even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings.”'* With an intimate and 
feminine image, the Savior calls for us to come to him. So 
many of the Savior’s traits and actions are ones typically 
ascribed to women. In this way, to be Christlike is to be 
feminine. Elder Wirthlin explained that “Christlike love” is 
the means for transforming from earthly beings to eternal 
beings. Once again we find that the Plan of Salvation 
moves through the feminine. 


When we find and act with Christlike love, we learn 

who we are and who we can become. I do not think it is 
coincidence that green world transformations happen in 
Shakespeare’s comedies, the plays that always end with 


reconciliations and weddings. 
Cly, transfor 
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This is what the angel gave Hagar when she fled from 
Sarah the first time. After the revelation, Hagar calls “the 
name of the Lord that spake unto her, Thou God seest 
me.”> She is someone whom God sees. Later, to show her 
the truth of her situation, God “opens her eyes,”'®a phrase 
repeated in many places in the scriptures, including in the 
Pearl of Great Price when Adam and Eve eat the fruit.'” 


Because of her time in the wilderness, Hagar testifies that 
God sees her and that God opened her eyes. Likewise.. 

As Debra Blakely remarked, we are ina three act play. 

We can’t remember the first act; we are in the midst of the 
second act (the one where everything goes wrong); and the 
third act, the resolution, is yet to come.'® 


Just as Shakespeare’s comedies are tales of the triumph 

of summer over winter, of the victory of love, and of the 
reconciliation of families, so can we triumph over our 
times in the wilderness. May we ultimately be transformed 
in this green world by our experiences, by our trials, and 
by our Savior’s love. This is how we learn to see. This is 
how we learn who we can become and who we already 


are—children of heavenly parents. We are divine beings 
who have forgotten our true natures. We must discover 
that truth for ourselves in the wilderness. I pray we may 
do so with love and wisdom in the name of Jesus Christ, 
amen. 


Amanda Waterhouse teaches theater and more in a high school 
outside of Denver. She loves traveling, Michelin restaurants, 
Marvel movies, and the Oxford comma. 
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COUNTERING ANDROCENTRIC 
AND LIMITING GENDER 


SISTERS 
SPEAK |eararanrct 


Some Church teachings—such as the love of God and the divine potential of humans—can be enormously empowering 
for young people. But I worry about the androcentric teachings regarding gender and how they will affect my kids. Will 
it hurt my daughter to see an absence of women in scripture and our talk of divinity? Will she feel limited by lessons that 


frame the end goal of her as finding someone to “take her to the temple”? Will she question whether God loves her less 


than her male peers? Will she reign in her dreams and desires in order to conform to church ideals? Perhaps not. As a 


parent, I am determined to do whatever I can to help her soar above these messages. 


What strate Rie 
ways that cour 
wish parent cae 
reality of gende 
O reality F per ali 
Katie Lyon Dayton + New 


York, New York 


I don’t have children, so I can’t speak 
from firsthand experience as a parent. 
However, I think that androcentric 
messages largely rolled off of my 
back, as I was growing up, in large 
part owing to my parents’ strategies. 
Perhaps of greatest importance, they 
simply let me be me. They didn’t 

try to fit me into any predetermined 
mold or set of norms (either the 
church’s, or their own) other than the 
basic gospel and family principles 

of kindness, honesty, learning, 
curiosity. I only hope to replicate 

this neutral, loving, supportive 
environment with my own children 
someday. The second thing that was 
helpful to me was that I found role 
models anywhere and everywhere 
(particularly in literature)—Jane 
Eyre, Jo March. Literature was 
critical for me. We read and search 
the scriptures, but gospel truths can 
be learned in many places, and I 
learned early on to see this, through 
reading. Read with your daughters 
and sons great literature. Encourage 
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them to read on their own. Studies 
have shown that we learn empathy 
through reading fiction. Literature 
asks us to embrace difference and 
make it a part of our own experience, 
to really consider thoughts and 
conclusions other than the ones we 
already hold. Through this we can 
better learn who we are and what we 
actually think. Reading helps us to 
grow in our mental and emotional 
elasticity, and in our capacity to 


wisely measure, weigh, contextualize, 


adopt, or toss out the ideas, norms 
or expectations that are presented to 
us. Teach your daughters and sons to 
love to read, and you teach them to 
think. 


Nancy Ross « St. George, Utah 


I work full-time as a university 
professor and love my job. I’m 
concerned that my girls receive 
messages at church and school that 
our family is somehow less fortunate 
or somehow disadvantaged because 
I work. My husband and I share 
childcare and try to frame our work- 
and-home arrangement as normal. 


HNMR G Clean cea slice id boys in empowered 
teract limiting gender message ai church? Wh at do you 
ate sCureyVicbte Goya sacuesm becron eat 


In my opinion, we have an ideal 
arrangement for our family. 


We often ask our girls what they 
want to do when they are older and 
we are trying to find ways for them 
to pursue their interests, even though 
they are only eight and six years old. 
I know that their interests are likely 
to change over time, but I want them 
to know that their interests and the 
things that they want for themselves 
are important. I hope that if I value 
their individuality now, then they 
will value it in the future. 


S. Hopkin + Boston, 
Massachusetts 


I was a teen when Gordon B. 
Hinckley was prophet and it 

was considered a big deal that 

he spoke for women pursuing a 
higher education, so I think my 
generation felt this extra push and 
encouragement from a leader to go 
to college; we were following the 
prophet by wanting to be educated. 
However, I never heard one single 
ounce of thought, message, or 


encouragement about what to do 
once I had achieved this degree. 

It was implied that the education 
should be just for the experience and 
for a backup plan should I fail to 
marry or should my husband die or 
prove to be a deadbeat. I was never 
encouraged by family or leaders 

to ever have a career plan. I found 
myself graduating from a fabulous 
highly ranked school in Boston with 
no plan whatsoever and no idea 
how to move forward. I wish I'd 
been taught that I have gifts to offer 
the world beyond the changing of 
diapers and scrubbing of floors. I 
don’t like the perpetual message 
that somehow women giving up the 
chance for employment in favor of 
staying home so their husbands can 
have meaningful work is noble and 
more righteous. I am teaching my 
children differently. 


Kristin Mismash « Sandy, 
Utah 


Instead of changing the names or 
genders of characters or historical / 
scriptural people, I think it’s a better 
idea to talk about why there are not 


as many strong female characters 
historically in our culture, past and 
present. I’ve taught my children the 
truth as to why there are not many 
women in our history books. I teach 
them that it wasn’t that long ago, in 
the scope of recorded history, that 
women didn’t even have a voice 
...and now we can be the ones 

to continue to make a change. My 
sons, now nineteen and seventeen, 
choose to play the female characters 
when playing video games and write 
stories with strong female leads. I’m 
hoping my ten and twelve year old 
daughters never feel as repressed and 
marginalized as I did growing up. 


Caroline Kline « Irvine, 
California 


My kids are young, but here are some 
the practices we use in our home: 

I tell my kids incessantly that God 

is Heavenly Mother and Heavenly 
Father combined. I then often quiz 
them randomly. “And who is God?” 
“Heavenly Mother and Heavenly 
Father!” they yell. When they need 

to give a talk in primary about 
prophets, I have them focus on a 


woman — Deborah, Anna, Huldah, 
etc. My husband and I both bless our 
children. I want them to see women 
engaging in ritual acts. I read them 
books that depict a divine feminine 
or at least an inclusive vision of God. 
I like In God’s Name, Big Momma 
Makes the World, and When God 
was a Little Girl. I often speak to 

my daughter about what she might 
become professionally when she 
grows up. We talk a lot about her 
becoming a scientist or vet someday. 
And every so often, I take my kids to 
another church where women lead 
and officiate. It’s important to me 
that they see women as leaders in 
numerous realms of life. 


Michelle Prahl « Fort Walton 
Beach, Florida 


I wish there had been more emphasis 
on being a good and kind person 
rather than on my virginity. I wish 

we had more lessons on service and 
Christ-like love and fewer on the 
importance of marriage and saving 
sex for the wedding night. So that’s 
what I emphasize whenever I teach in 
church, no matter who is in the class. 


CULTURAL TRADITIONS IN THE CHURCH 


Mormonism is a religion, but it’s also a sub-culture. We eat recipes that are peculiar to our people, have 


special holidays we celebrate together, and participate in rituals and activities that are meaningful only to 


us. I have wonderful and strange memories of potlucks with casseroles and jell-o; dressing up in a skirt, 
tennis shoes, and a bonnet to walk five miles through suburban Michigan on Pioneer Day; and sitting 
awed in a darkened basketball court/cultural hall as I watched our stake production of My Turn on Earth. 


If you grew up in the church, what memories of cultural events have 
a strong imprint on your Which ones do you continue to celebrate as an 
adult? If you are convert, which of these rituals feel warm and homey to 
you and which are just downright strange? If you've 

there any cultural traditions that you continue to practice? 


eft 


eft the church, are 
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BOOK OF 


CARA EVANSON KE 


REMEMBRANCE 


If you were to come to my singles ward, you might 
notice a white binder just outside the chapel. It sits on a 
wooden cabinet, underneath the classic LDS picture of 
the risen Lord among blue-tinged clouds and trumpet- 
wielding angels. On first glance, you might think it was 
left behind by an absent-minded counselor. Its size gives 
it away though—four packed inches is a bit excessive 
for presidency meeting notes. The heft of all those pages 
strains at the three-ring binding. 


The first time I looked inside, I was 24. Fresh from 
grad school and a move across the country to my first 
professional job, I was bursting at the seams with 
possibilities. It was my first Sunday 


did this side project survive so much ward turnover? 


Years later, I still have not pinned down the mystery 
updaters for the Marriage Binder, as I have come to call it 

(I highly suspect the bishopric counselors’ wives). Though 
it never leaves its perch outside the chapel, I often feel the 
weight of those pages through my various church meetings 
and even after I leave the building. Its symbolic presence is 
just as impressive, and as burdensome, as its physical mass. 


On the one hand, the Marriage Binder fits snugly on 

the proverbial Mormon shelf beside pioneer log books, 

personal journals, and a triple combination of scriptural 
begets. Our doctrine and history 


in my new ward, and the binder G G But the Marria ge Binder ‘ demand for us to remember, 
was just within reach of the new oresence is also a signifier of remember those who came before 
member forms. I lifted the waxy who is not remembered . oreach 4s and those we should emulate. 


cover to reveal a smiling couple. 0} 
She sits between two slender green- _ 
leafed trees, left hand crossed over 
right, while he stands just behind, 
lightly touching her shoulder. 
Another page turn, another pair 
of smiles. These two in flip-flops 
on the beach with arms intertwined, a lighthouse visible 

in the background. More pages, more smiles, and more 
cursive script that was pleased to announce. Arranged 
chronologically, the wedding invitations spanned more 
than a decade. It quickly became apparent that each smiling 
pair represented at least one former member of my current 
ward. The last invitation pictured the engaged couple 
sitting on my row during sacrament meeting. Dozens of 
empty pages followed it. 


Thad never seen anything like this in other singles wards, 
and I was in awe. Populations of these wards are, by 
nature, extraordinarily transient. Not only do young 

single adults (YSAs) frequently change jobs, schools, and 
relationship statuses, but new bishoprics always come from 
other wards and need to learn the singles ward ropes from 
the ground up. It can be a Herculean effort to keep church- 
mandated activities, like YSA conferences, afloat year after 
year with such an influx of new people. How in the world 
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of the individuals pictured in these 
pages, how many others also sat 
inthe same padded pews and 

felt FRUSTRATED, LONELY, 
VULNERABLE, OR LOVED? 


We are endowed with a sacred 
responsibility to turn our hearts 

to our predecessors and seal 

our families together, which is 
exactly what this Marriage Binder 
is all about. It memorializes the 
individuals who walked this path 
before, literally through the same metal doors and carpeted 
halls, and it celebrates sacred and eternal unions—the 
way we are to follow. It is both memory book and fulfilled 
prophecy; a product of visual culture and spiritual 
triumph. 


But the Marriage Binder’s presence is also a signifier 

of who is not remembered. For each of the individuals 
pictured in these pages, how many others also sat in the 
same padded pews and felt frustrated, lonely, vulnerable, 
or loved? Who felt the spirit, gained leadership experience, 
gave into temptation, gave service, and yet did not have a 
wedding invitation to leave behind? There is no tangible 
reminder of any kind to mark their time here. 


For me, the Marriage Binder unmoors doctrinal difficulties 
that I prefer to keep safely buried under the busyness of 
lesson planning and visiting teaching routes. Are single 
women of less importance in the eternities than married 


ones? Is the highest kingdom of celestial glory achievable to twelve years, her entire adult life up to that point, ina 
for the uncoupled, or is it our fate to be ministering servant singles ward. Even if she’s lived at the same address for 
angels to all those smiling faces in these pages? Does a years, she may not know anyone in her designated family 
lifetime as a faithful, temple-sealed spouse ultimately count ward. 

for more than any other way of living, regardless of other 


attributes? 


Once you enter a 
singles ward, there 
are two ways to 
leave: “graduating” 
and “aging out.” 
“Graduating” is 

a synonym for 
marriage. Note 

the connotation of 
completion, success, 
and qualification. 
“Aging out” is a bit 
more blunt, and, 
especially when 
juxtaposed against 
graduation, implies 
flunking out. 

Old singles ward 
members usually 
just fade away. I 
have watched the 
same scene repeated 
again and again: 

“I haven't seen so- 
and-so for a while, 
do you know how 
she’s doing?” “Oh, I 
heard she aged out. 
She’s attending the 
family ward now.” 
The alternative, 
having the bishop 
release you from 
your calling and 
publicly announce 
you are aging out, is 


Being single at 31 in a family-centered church seems 
difficult enough. 
The prospect of 
turning 31 and 
being forced to leave 
the ward you have 
attended for years, 
the friend group 
you have built, and 
the interpersonal 
influence you have 
developed, all amid 
the cultural shame 
of “aging out” is 
terrifying. I’m not 
certain what’s on 
the other side of that 
divide. How will 
my gender play into 
the dynamic of the 
family ward? My 
age? My leadership 
experience? My 
singleness? 


At 27, I’m 

already making a 
contingency plan. 
It mostly involves 
getting a stake 
calling shortly after 
my 30th birthday. 

I figure that way 
I'll be attending 
different wards 
multiple weeks a 
month, making the 
aging out process a 


even worse. gradual one. If the 
“Four Women” by Rebecca Campbell stake calling doesn’t 

In a church that has materialize, I can 

a handbook or manual for seemingly everything, there always try hacking the records database and changing my 

is a stark gap when it comes to singles ward transitions. birthdate. I bet I can subtract at least three years without 

Whether graduating or aging out, former singles ward anyone getting suspicious. 


members are not provided any type of preparation. Before 
moving back to a family ward, a woman can spend up The cruel irony of the transition timing, age 31, is that it 
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occurs when single, active women are often on the rise in 
leadership positions, both professionally and at church. 
Ina singles ward, all callings outside of the bishopric are 
filled by 18-30 year-olds. This means women towards the 
older end of this spectrum are heavily relied upon to fill 
female leadership callings. By the time she is 30, a woman 
who has spent her entire adulthood in a singles ward will 
have more experience with church service 
than any other woman in her ward, with 
the exception of the wives of the bishopric 
(who often take a supporting role and 
may not have specific callings). And yet, 
in some official ways, this responsibility 
and experience is overlooked. I’ve 
experienced this in so many little ways. In 
stake council meetings, everyone else calls 
each other sister and brother but refers to 
me, the only YSA, by my first name. On 
conference committees, ideas put forward 
by other YSA members and myself are 
sometimes pushed aside by our well- 
meaning and mandated married advisers. 
At stake training or conferences, even YSA 
conferences, there are frequently no YSAs 
in instruction roles. 


Regardless of their flaws, and maybe in 
some ways because of them, singles wards 
have served a vital purpose in my life. 
They have been the place where I have = = 
emerged into spiritual maturity, learned 
to lead, and found LDS friends my own 
age. I understand that remaining ina 
singles ward for perpetuity won't help 

me to grow in all the ways I need. I’m not 
quite at the age for transition back to the 
family ward yet, but each Sunday I see 
the Marriage Binder and I’m reminded it’s 
approaching. 


Like most of life, it’s a messy situation. I’m not sure what 
the ultimate solution is, but these words from the third 
chapter of Malachi bring me comfort: 


Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another: and the Lord hearkened, and heard it, and a 
book of remembrance was written before him for them 
that feared the Lord, and that thought upon his name. 
And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that 
day when I make up my jewels; and I will spare them. 
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Spared from fear, spared from heartache, spared from 
oblivion. In the Lord’s book of remembrance we are never 
lost, either from memory or from His love. He who opened 
His arms wide for the blind, the lame, and the leprous, 
who left the 99 for the one, will surely remember and seek 
out his single children, even the aged-out ones. As His 
servants, how can we do the same? 


“Chairs” by Rebecca Campbell 


If you were to come to my singles ward, I might mention 
the Marriage Binder, but I would spend time introducing 
you to the women in my ward. I would tell you their 
names. And I would ask you how we can help them know 
they are always remembered. Every single one. 


Cara Evanson lives in Davidson, North Carolina. She works as a 
college librarian and enjoys attending a variety of arts and cultural 
events. 
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AFTER LONG YEARS 


By Emmeline B. Wells 


Amid the grand old woods of oak and pine, 

I sit me down, ‘mong mosses, flowers and ferns, 
And thought, with magic pow’r almost divine; 
Unconsciously to other days returns. 


An excess of joy must always be tempered with sadness, or 
at least blended. While nature revels in its glorious beauty, 
there are also low tones of music that thrill the human heart 
and stir its deepest fountains witha something indefinable, 
but which harmonizes with the twilight. And in the train of 
thought that comes with twilight and murmuring waters 
and the songs of nightingales, there steals athwart the soul 
a pensive tenderness that stirs the oldest memories, as 
though its echoes lingered in our souls these forty years. It 
thrills us now as it did then. We might dream of bliss like 
this forever, were it not that some fierce night owl with red 
eyes glares at us, or screeches its horrid notes, and wakes 
us, as it were, in terror. Yes, even in our memory of the past, 
these reveries of blissful thoughts, horrid phantoms glide 
and mock at human happiness. 


And thus in the brightest moments of our lives we are 
pursued by shadows; and tis well, for we cannot bear too 
much of sunshine. Graciously the shadows intervene, and 
sadness blends with joy, and the stars shine in the darkness, 
as hope mingles with our sorrows; and we know all things 
by contrast; and after toil and weariness there’s rest, and 


This installment of the Gene erations s column explores three et different types of 
ieee 1S. nA long Years line B. bier ; ae ene otionally honest farewell 
in the last issue of Woman ei rin 1914. Inthe second ni aCe serra y oad a 
documents several womel ences with the lift ing ¢ af the priest nood/te e ban 

in 1978. Finally, Le Ore eae recounts the rebirthing process s ae pee nt 
ollowing her divorce 


thus we learn life’s lesson, and if we’re wise we'll gather 
precious treasures by the way, and enshrine them in our 
hearts, that we may feast upon them in our lonely hours. 
The harvest of good fruit sewn by kind acts, and loving 
words, and deeds of simple unaffected charity. These are 
the gems that will adorn the brows of those who live to 
bless their fellow beings. 


How many such, who now have passed away, our memory 
can recall and they will live forever; and every spring the 


fair green earth shall see, shall be the sweeter, fairer, fresher, 


purer and more fragrant, because of these dear ones, whose 
deeds of holy love have consecrated them to God; and 

in the blessed morn of the eternal spring, when heaven 
shall crown the earth with that ecstatic kiss that shall 

wake the dead, and breathe into their re-awakened souls 
the consciousness of all they are and were and are to be, 
then shall we know what gave us this keen sense of all the 
beautiful, this power to draw such perfect imagery and call 
up memories that long years have buried deep. 


None should sit idle while there are flowers or gems to 
gather, though they must plunge into the thicket to obtain 
them, or dive into the ocean’s depths; and if we let our fear 
of thorns and briars daunt us, then we must be content 
without the blessing, for none can conquer but the brave. 
When the victory is won we can sit down and count our 
sorrows 0’er, but ‘til that time, we must push on; and if we 
are diligent who knows but we may reach the everlasting 
hills that tempt us in the distance, that seem so near until 
we try to reach them. 


Aunt Em. 
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BLACKS, PRIESTHOOD AND 


SISTERHOOD 


By Chris Rigby Arrington 


Along with the brotherhood, a new sisterhood has 
begun to grow in the wake of the revelation opening the 
priesthood to worthy black men. While the priesthood 
restriction fell directly on black men, it affected the lives 
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of black women as well. Now those women can be sealed 
to their husbands and families in the temple, can see their 
sons ordained to the priesthood, can share even more 
deeply in the sisterhood of Mormon women. 


A white woman called a black member of the Tabernacle 
Choir, Marilyn Y. Smith, to tell her the news, and Marilyn 
said, “After she told me, we both had a good cry.” 
Michigan teenagers Valerie Hermann and Stephanie 
Burton, one white and one black, were taken together into 
their Mormon boss’ office to learn the news; back home 
after a year as Brigham Young University roommates, they 


Is this the 
correct 
title? 


“The People Can Fly” by Melody Johnson 


hugged each other and cried. 


For these women, learning about the revelation was an 
experience of joy and deepening love. 
It was a second beginning. 


The first beginning for black women in the church came 
shortly after the restoration of the gospel. Among the early 
black sisters was Jane Elizabeth Manning James, who 
traveled to Nauvoo, Illinois during the time the saints 
were headquartered there. 


A latter-day descendant of those early pioneers, 76-year- 
old Lucille Bankhead, is proud that her grandfather was 

a member of the Mormon Battalion. “I was born in the 
church,” she said emphatically. “I have been active all of 
my life. I went to the primary, Beehive girls, and I sang in 
the choir.” Today she is Relief Society president for a group 
of black Mormons called Genesis that meets in Salt Lake. 


“It’s not easy to suddenly get something you’ve been 
denied all these years,” she said. “A lot of our people will 
have to learn to crawl before they can walk, to live worthy 
of the blessings.” 


Sister Bankhead has expressed again and again her joy for 
the young black members of the church. “I know how the 
young boys who will become deacons feel,” she said. “I 
have a grandson who last Sunday was to go in with the 
deacon’s quorum. I know the heartbreak of not being able 
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When Tabernacle Choir member Marilyn Smith heard 

of the revelation, she said, “My first thought was for 

my child. When he is twelve years old, he can hold the 
priesthood and be ordained a deacon. Now he won’t have 
to live through the ridicule and downgrading that others 
of us have.” 


Marilyn did not have an easy time deciding to marry her 
returned-missionary husband Robert Smith, whom she 
met in the Tabernacle Choir. She was worried about the 
position of the church and the future of their children. 


“T called Elder Howard W. Hunter of the Quorum of the 
Twelve,” she said. “He told me that not only would the 
church give permission, but that it would also give its 
blessing. Bob and I were married August 2, 1972, by my 
bishop, David S. Hatch.” 


The day of the revelation, Marilyn found herself “deluged 


by affection” and flooded with calls from friends and well- 
wishers. 


To Clydia M. Kelley, a black woman who joined the 
church in 1962, the revelation is a blessing for her and her 
ancestors. She had done more than 200 baptisms in the 
Washington Temple for her family members who have 
died. 


Sister Kelley traveled from her home in Jacksonville, 
Florida to see the Washington Temple before it was 
dedicated. “My niece was with me and said how 
wonderful it would be to be married in the temple. I 
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explained that only worthy priesthood holders and their 
brides could be married there.” 


“I always felt that the barrier would someday be lifted,” 
she said, “and that my people would have the full benefits 
of the temple ordinances.” 


Mrs. Shirley Frazier and her five children were baptized 
in Phoenix, Arizona about four years ago. “There are a lot 
of blacks in Phoenix, but not a lot of black Mormons,” she 
said. “We always had the ‘Uncle Tom’ stigma. We only felt 
secure when we were with members.” 


Shirley had faith that a revelation would come, but she 
never thought she’d see it in her life. She said she has long 
yearned for a temple marriage. Her husband, John, a white 
man, “will be able to give the boys the priesthood soon,” 
she said. “He’s been so good with helping us be familiar 
with the priesthood.” 


Of the church’s 4.2 million members, fewer than 1,000 

are black, according to Time magazine. Their numbers 

are small, but the testimonies of these women are firm, 
strengthened by their own resolve to eliminate hidden 
discrimination, and by sincere love from other church 
members. As a renewed sisterhood grows up around these 
black women, it will help bind all Mormon sisters together. 


Guest Post, January 2, 2014 


BIRTH/REBIRTH: BIRTH AND 


REBIRTH THROUGH DIVORCE 


By Erin Bybee Dunton 


From what I remember, birth is painful, messy, exhausting, 
and frightening. I can understand why Nicodemus might 
have been a little incredulous when he was questioning 
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the need to be reborn, i.e. “You want me to do what???” 
However, there are times in life when a rebirth is absolutely 
necessary. Not because we weren't right when we started, 
but because we have strayed from the person we were 
meant to be when we began. 


Over the course of our marriage, my husband had taught 
me that I wasn’t enough. I couldn’t do much to please him, 
no matter how I tried. I logically knew that all the things 
wrong with our relationship weren’t my fault in total, but 
in order to maintain peace, I did the apologizing. I was 
committed to my covenants and would have given up 
more if I could to protect my children from the specter of 
divorce. 


In September of 2012, my husband told me he couldn't 

“do this” anymore and walked out the door. I was 
dumbfounded, to say the least. A week before we had been 
making detailed lists of all the things we should plan to 
buy for birthdays and Christmases. His leaving came out of 
nowhere. Thankfully, the Spirit whispered, “Let him go, he 
knows what he is leaving and he is still making this choice. 
You will be okay.” 


This wasn’t the rebirth, this was the conception of what 
would be the birth of my new life. 


Over the next few weeks and months, there wasn’t a 
moment when I wasn’t in constant communication with 
my Heavenly Father. I needed direction for everything and 
He taught me how and why I needed to take certain steps, 
who I needed to turn to, and how to handle the four kids 
and their varied reactions to the situation. Like a babe in 
the womb, protected from the outside world, I received 
the nourishment I needed from friends and family. The 
divorce was finalized amicably with just a few moments of 
discomfort. I was free from my marriage, but I hadn’t yet 
gone through the rebirthing process. I thought I was ready 
for the next step, but I hadn’t even seen the light of day yet 
to know who I was and what I wanted. 


Over the next few months I could feel my old self stretching 
and reaching to get out of the skin I had developed as “his 
wife.” The Lord had been very protective of me until a 

few weeks after my birthday, but out of nowhere my ex 
began texting me, accusing me of things. It was an awful 
couple of days, but suddenly it dawned on me that this 
form of manipulation was how he had always kept me 
subservient. It was a moment of clarity I will never forget. 

I mourned for the loving and hopeful 24-year-old girl who 
had accepted this man and I begged her forgiveness for not 
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standing up for her, instead allowing her sweet nature to 
be changed by him. I also celebrated the fact that I was no 
longer living under that oppressive influence. I was now 
ready to become the person I had always been meant to be. 
Commence the birthing process! 


I began setting goals, first giving away clothes that didn’t 
make me feel like the person I wanted to be. I made goals, 
big and small: going back to school, running another half 
marathon, giving compliments when I admired something 
about someone, all in an effort to find my future in myself. 
Not everything was rosy or perfect. My ex had moved out 
of state and married the young woman he had been living 
with. I spent the summer while the kids were all at their 
dad’s waiting for things to fall in place so that I could start 
school and feeling frustrated by my poverty and lack of a 
partner to assist with big decisions concerning the house. 
These were all the contractions, though. Transition was just 
on the horizon. 


I prayed desperately to be healed so that I could be whole 
when I meet someone that I could be married to. I also 
decided that I would ask the Lord to tell me what I could 
DO. This prompted one of the most painful learning 
experiences of my life. The first night I said this prayer, 
the thought immediately entered that I needed to write 

a letter to my ex-husband’s new wife and welcome her 

to the family. This was beyond my ability—I lacked the 
forgiveness and love to write such a letter and not have it 
come out snarky. 


Once again I was praying—for assistance to do this hard 
thing. The letter got written, though not without the 
enabling power of the Atonement, and sent. The next 

few weeks proved that the letter served other important 
purposes besides my own healing: my ex revealed to me 
his own feelings when he left and I realized that my fears 
about remarriage were based on his issues, not mine. What 
a blessing! 


Recently I celebrated one year of singlehood. It was a much 
quieter celebration than the previous one. I marked it only 
with a prayer of gratitude and was given the feeling that I 
was ready to move forward. A quiet birth, but I could feel 
the love and approval from my Heavenly Parents as I once 
felt those same things from my earthly parents. I am reborn 
with newfound understanding and confidence. I am bright, 
talented, naturally happy, and optimistic. 


Iam enough. 


SAFE HARBOR: “\\ 
NAR A TON 


Father Lehi dreamed a dream. 


“And as I partook of the fruit thereof it filled my soul with 
exceedingly great joy; wherefore, I began to be desirous 
that my family should partake of it also...” Lehi was a 
family man. He experienced something unbelievably 
wonderful, but even as that joyful experience filled his soul, 
a familiar anxiety began rising out of the pit of his stomach: 
Where are my wife and my children? I want them to have 
this too. I need them to have this! How can I get them to 
partake of this fruit, to feel this wonderful feeling? If they 
could only partake of this fruit they would finally know 

for themselves that God loves them, and maybe then I'll be 
able to relax. 


I feel his pain. Maybe you do too. Lehi was driven to 

create an ideal family and usually, so are we. Our earliest 
emotional need as children is to know that in the wide and 
scary world there is a safe place where we are wanted, 
valued, cherished. We never grow out of that need. As we 
go through life, from one family to another, one community 
to another, we search for that idyllic home, the perfect 
sheltering harbor that will keep our heart safe in any storm. 
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We work so hard to make it happen. Sometimes we 

think we’ve found that harbor only to discover that if 

the wind blows just right we still end up alone and on 

the rocks. Then we have to choose to either live with that 
vulnerability, or sail out of the harbor searching for another 
port. 


Many years ago when I was searching for such a shelter I 
found Exponent. At the opening session of the first Retreat I 
attended, Carrel Sheldon told us: 


Let go of your expectations and be open to the women 
speaking here. You don’t have to agree with their ideas 
or their choices, but you do have a responsibility to 
accept and protect their tender hearts. Here we do not 
judge each other; instead we try to hold each other 

in the most loving embrace we can manage. Help us 
sustain a place where we can open our hearts and 
allow ourselves to be vulnerable in the confidence that 
we will still be safe. 


I remember wondering if I could live like that for one entire 
weekend. Thirty years later I know that it’s the only way I 
can live and be whole, every day of my life. 


Any story about family members choosing to stay or leave 
the Church goes straight to that deep place in the pit of our 
stomach that holds our childhood fears of separation and 
rejection. The story then bangs around in there, making a 
lot of emotional noise that we have difficulty interpreting. 
One or all of these three very personal stories may prompt 
that clamor inside of you, so I invite you, as Carrel invited 
me so many years ago, to review what I call the Exponent 
Prime Directive before you read them: Let go of expectation 
and judgement. Open yourself to compassion and empathy. 
Remember these are your sisters speaking, and that you are 
responsible for keeping their hearts safe. 


—_<C*__ 


E Victoria Grover lives in Northern Maine where she practices 
medicine as a PA, writing as a former history major, and discipleship 
as a bumbling but persistent follower of Jesus Christ. 
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It was both scary and important to ask myself why I go to 
church. I had no clear answer. I went looking for friends. 

I went hoping to feel the spirit. I went to give my two 
young children the beginnings of a religious education and 
to give me two hours away from them. I went because it 

is what I have always done. Yet, even though I grew up 
Mormon, I never settled snugly into the culture the way 
others did. I tried explaining this to my new Bishop as 

he sank deeper into our sagging couch, his eyes growing 
wide with each confession of incompatibility. I admitted 
that paying tithing to an opaque organization left my 
stomach churning and that last year I paid my tithing 
amount to a transparent charity downtown. I told him 
about being a bridesmaid in my 
friend’s fantastic gay wedding and 


6G! NEEDED A PLAC an 


husband, who had brought me a wad of toilet paper to dry 
my eyes, said through the window, “This isn’t good for 
you. You need a break.” And I thought of Joanna Brooks 
when she contended that it’s OK to separate oneself from 
a commandment or doctrine if it’s causing too much 
psychological hurt. As a Mormon conditioned to follow 
direction in almost every step of life, I didn’t need the 
courage to leave, I needed permission. And I thank those 
who gave me that. 


So I left. “Just taking a break” I told everyone and, like 
separating from a long relationship, I couldn’t wait to get 
out in the playing field to see what else was out there. 
The Methodist Church down the 
street seemed like a safe place 
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the social and cultural influence 


I was used to, and free agency 

took on a very real meaning. I loved the gospel and craved 
community, but I was tired of worshipping in a place that 
wouldn’t accept me if I lived authentically. So when the 
Bishop said something about candidacy for disciplinary 
council, I knew we were done. The idea of a group of men 
who have never even met me convening to discuss and 
determine my personal level of worthiness felt farcical 
and deeply wrong. I needed a place to reconnect to 

God without obstacles blocking my way and constantly 
checking my obedience status before letting me move 
forward. I just wanted to be who I am, and go to church, 
and not have those two intentions be in constant conflict. 


Every Sunday was filled with anxiety and my emotions 
became so raw that even seemingly innocent comments 
in church sent me fleeing out of the building and into 
my car, where I would collapse into a mess of hurt and 
confusion. After five consecutive weeks of this, my 
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drinks. Pastor Don greeted me 

at the door, his old, warm face 
looking right into mine. “I’m not Methodist but is it OK 
if I visit?” I asked with a shaky voice and he laughed 
and took my hand, leading me into the contemporary 
chapel. “We're all visitors in our own way,” he said witha 
knowing smile. I liked him instantly. 


A tall, black female pastor gave a feisty and inspiring 
sermon. I couldn’t wait to bring my daughter to show her 
an example of what she can aspire to. At closing, the praise 
band—four singers, drums, rhythm guitar, lead guitar, and 
piano—encouraged us to stand and sing along to slightly 
cheesy songs. I felt self-conscious and wanted to sit and 
hide behind a program asking myself, “Why am I even 
here?” Yet, something forced me to stand up and at least 
try so I quietly mouthed the chorus, “I am a friend of God, 
Iam a friend of God, I am a friend of God,” and it was 
then, when I had forgotten myself and become lost in the 
lyrics, that the Holy Ghost pushed its way into me and for 


the first time in many, many months, I heard Him say, “I 
am with you.” I was His friend. 


As soon as I entered Montgomery Community Church I 
heard a woman singing in an absolutely stunning voice. 
She sang from the heart and I ogled at the large stage and 
band that supported her. I learned later that she is the 
worship leader, a paid position that leads the congregation 
in songs, prayer, and scripture all throughout the service. 
A musical cheerleader that happily prophesies through 
song? What a brilliant idea. The pastor’s desire to live 
righteously was evident in his excellent sermon. He spoke 
with generosity and humility. Approaching me after, we 
talked together in the emptying chapel. I briefly told him 
my story; there was no interrogation of my worthiness or 
my actions outside of church, there was only an offer from 
him to me: “How can I pray for you?” I’ve never heard it 
put this way so I didn’t know how to answer. “Can I pray 
for you?” he asked again. “Um, sure... guess,” and he 
placed a hand on my shoulder, bowed his head and began. 
“Oh, he meant right now!” His prayer was more like a 
blessing as he humbly pleaded with the Lord for things 

he never could have known I needed. The spirit filled our 
small space and tears fell from my cheeks as he hugged me 
with genuine love. I came back to this church many, many 
times. 


“Really, a Baptist church?” my husband asked me one 
Sunday morning as I got ready to leave. “Hey, when will I 
have another chance to explore so many different faiths?” 
I mocked. “So I might as well visit the pulpit pounding 
Bible thumpers,” and we laughed in our holier-than- 

thou snobbery. Ninety minutes later, I felt deep regret for 
making that joke. Why should I have been shocked to find 
such love there? During the opening music a woman sang 
in the first row of the choir with outstretched arms. She 
was fearless in her movement, letting the gospel music 
dance through arthritic knees. What joy it would be to 
have the expression of feeling manifested through not only 
our faces but our entire bodies! When I think of musical 
reverence I don’t imagine the Lord sitting straight backed 
in a pew but rather respecting the music by letting it move 
through His whole self. For me, a dancing Jesus just makes 
sense. There was no fist pounding or hell-fearing sermon, 
just a small, bespectacled pastor who quickly shuffled 
through the crowd just to welcome me. 


At a small Pentecostal church in a small town, the 
congregation lined up, literally, to shake my hand and 
welcome me into their tiny community. Yet I remained 
dubious, knowing their notoriety for probably the 


most dramatic of Christian Sunday worship. There was 
speaking in tongues and there was shaking and calling out 
to Jesus constantly. A loud and chatty sacrament meeting 
with crying babies was quiet compared to the “praise 
Jesus” and “amen” that echoed throughout this chapel. 
Incredibly distracting at first, I tried to listen as though it 
was one congruent voice, and then it became inspiring, a 
collection of Heavenly cries. 


Their music was weak and folksy but they sang with 
more passion than anyone I’d seen yet. During one song, 
I noticed that the same chorus had been sung two times 
in a row, then three, then four. I looked to the band leader 
to see if there was some mistake, but I noticed him subtly 
nodding to the production guy to hold. On the sixth (or 
seventh, I had lost count) repeat, I stood up and sang 
along. Many sang with eyes closed and hands clasped 

to their chests. We kept going, and going, and then it 
happened. Like an instant summer rain, a rush of intense 
love poured down on all of us. Some started crying 
immediately and others nodded quietly to themselves. 
Tears rushed down my face. “There it is!” the bandleader 
said, reaching his hands up to the sky. “Praise Jesus!” I 
was awestruck. These people hadn't hoped to feel the 
spirit, they had all but insisted on it, albeit with praise and 
patience. 


As I slowly drove home, I realized I had been just as 
prejudiced and judgmental towards these believers as 
some conservative Mormons are judgmental towards 

me. Even though I had never set foot inside a Baptist 

or Pentecostal chapel, I was ready to write them off. A 
lightbulb flashed over my head with a simple truth: the 
Holy Ghost is everywhere. People who are instruments 

in the hand of God are everywhere. There was no longer 

a “them” or an “us”—just “we.” Later, sharing the 
experience with my father, he reminded me of Matthew 
18:20: “For where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” I shook my head at 
my Own ignorance. 


Armored with this insight, I couldn’t get enough. I became 
a church junkie, visiting often two or more congregations 
every Sunday. One mustached pastor of a local church 
spent his entire sermon chastising men who lust and 

the women who tempt them. I didn’t love the dark, 
liturgical chapels of the Episcopalians, but their support 
of LGBT members was unparalleled in my area. Unitarian 
Universalists are next to perfect, yet never letting go of 

my Christian foundation, I missed talking of or even 
acknowledging God on Sundays. The Mega-Church has 
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60 foot tall ceilings, multiple stairways, and mezzanines 
adorning the sides of the complex. There were not one, but 
four coffee stations with a massive group of volunteers 
serving up various creamers, sugars, and lids. There was 

a long desk with more volunteers, each standing behind 

a flat-screen Mac and scanner, beeping in every child as 
fast as groceries then quickly shuffling them off to one of 
their many Sunday school rooms. Upon leaving, I asked 
my daughter if she liked the church. “That wasn’t a church 
Mommy. . . that was a mall.” With each new church and 
new minister, I grew in ways I didn’t expect and my mind 
opened to love and honor these religions in a way that I 
never would have been able to do had I not visited with a 
hungry heart. I couldn’t wait to share the good news with 
my Mormon comrades. 


But then Kate Kelly happened. 


In the weeks that followed her excommunication, I 

would sit on the couch for hours, putting handfuls of 
popcorn and chocolate into my mouth, until the feeling of 
being full overwhelmed the feeling of being abandoned, 
betrayed, and shut out. It was as if I dove off my boat 

to go for a swim only to learn, while treading water, the 
boat was no longer mine and I couldn’t return. Kate’s 
excommunication all but guaranteed that any progressive 
changes for women would not happen during 


my generation, and I knew it was a turning point. This 
nomadic adventure had suddenly changed from joyful 
exploration to potentially finding a new spiritual home. 


When the female minister of a Unitarian Universalist 
Church heard my spiel she finished my ending with, “And 
you can go back to the Mormons. .. or not. You can do 
whatever you want.” It was as if someone had thumped 
me in the chest. “No leader has ever said that to me 
before,” I replied with shock. “Well, the choice is yours,” 
she said almost flippantly, as though choosing my own 
path and owning it was as easy as ordering the French 
toast or the waffles at brunch. Choice, free agency—a 
flicker of understanding flashed through me before it was 
shadowed by the fear of living in uncertainty. This fear 
caught up with me at 9:15 am one Sunday morning. 


I was stepping into a pair of heels to dress up my jeans—a 
new favorite Sabbath outfit—and rushing to make green 
tea for the road. Even though I had already eaten, my 
stomach twisted and felt empty. I was tense, anxious. “Did 
you feed the dog?” my husband asked. 

I flung my hands down in frustration. “Yes, he’s fed!” 

and he fell silent, trying to figure out if the mood he was 
witnessing was somehow his fault. I started to cry. “I don’t 
know where to go,” I told him. 


It was far enough into my exploration that I knew 
schedules and start times for many different churches, all 
swimming around in my head. My options of worship 
were virtually endless, but it didn’t matter because none of 
them felt like home. I had been wandering for so long that 
I didn’t realize how lost I had become. 


Even with welcoming Christians surrounding me, all I 
wanted that morning was to belong. 


Uncertainty is where I sit now. I am in transition—stuck in 
between the place I came from and the place Iam bound 
for. We still shift between three or four different churches. 
Sometimes I get homesick for the sacrament hymns or the 
ability to speak for myself at testimony meeting, but every 
return to my ward plays out like Thanksgiving with the 
in-laws and I leave early, reminded why sometimes church 
family is better from a distance. Time has taken away the 
bitterness and made me less afraid. 


I’m still lost on the journey, but instead of constantly 
searching for something familiar to grasp on to, I 
appreciate the unknown that surrounds me and am 
anchored in my knowledge that, despite it all, God is with 
me and, more importantly, with everyone else. 
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Britt works full time managing two kids, three part time jobs, a dos, 
three kittens, a husband, two cars and a mortgage. She has a BFA 
from The New School. 
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It was another Sunday morning and I found myself 
wondering again, where is my daughter? Would she 
make it to church? How could I help get her there? What 
else could I try? This was my daughter who used to 

ask my advice on every decision, what to buy, how to 
handle tough situations. How could she turn her back on 
something that felt so important to me? 


A few years ago, after my daughter transferred 
universities, I worried she might quit attending church. 
She hadn’t been that interested in going and there would 
be nothing either forcing her or making it easy for her to 
attend. Sure enough, she never made it to her new ward. 

I tried everything I could think of to get her there even 
though I lived 2,000 miles away—texting reminders, acting 
as her personal alarm clock, bribing friends to take her, 
calling her bishop, and even escorting her there myself. 
Nothing was working. My mind bubbled with terrifying 
thoughts, “She’ll NEVER go back to church”, “I’m a failure 
as a Mom,” “Her life will be awful,” and maybe even 
worse, “My friends will think less of me.” 


When I was alone in my car or at home, tears poured from 

my eyes as I thought about all 
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this most important area of her life, I felt I had completely 
fallen short as her mom. I talked to everyone who would 
listen. I wept, wrung my hands, and prayed. 


One weekend, I poured out my grief to Victoria Grover, 
an Exponent friend who was visiting our home to give a 
talk in Boston. She referred me to a talk by Virginia Pearce 
called, Prayer: A Small and Simple Thing. It told the story 
about a woman named Jane who was feeling desperate 
because her children were making choices she felt would 
lead to unhappiness. Her guilt and worry sounded just 
like mine. I had never read a story like this before, and I 
was riveted. 


The story went on to talk about Jane’s decision to start 
attending the temple weekly. She had a friend whose child 
had returned to church after trying this, so what did she 
have to lose? But her story did not end like her friend’s. 
Her child did not return to church because of her temple 
attendance, but she was happier because she gained a new 
perspective. 


F wate Hin Qg 
er their 


Jane felt that it had all been 
worth it for this reason: she 

had changed. She said, ‘I have 

a softer heart. I am filled with 
compassion. I am free of my own 
fear, anxiety, guilt, blame, and 
dread. I have given up my time 


- aeneestpas PATH thar 


back into the girl who loved girls’ limits and am able to wait on the 


camp and EFY and wanted to do e | wante . or her. In this mos si Lord. And I experience frequent 
everything right at church and NPOr a Ne 2a of her life, | felt | had manifestations of the Lord’s 
school. I clung to the hope that. = COD Cl -sller short as her mom, Power. He sends tender mercies, 


a little tweak was all that was small messages that acknowledge 


necessary to perhaps alter her trajectory. I recognized I was his love for my children and me. 
tying myself in knots and driving my daughter crazy, but I My expectations have changed. Instead of expecting 
had no idea how to feel better again. my children to change, I expect these frequent tender 
mercies and am full of gratitude for them. I am 
grateful for the trials that led me here. I wouldn’t 
change a thing that has happened. The Lord works in 
marvelous ways and I am truly filled with the peace 


that passeth all understanding.”! 


All those years of watching other people anguish over 
their children’s choices had never fully sunk in before. 
Now it was my turn to feel the distress of having a child 
choose a different path than the one I wanted for her. In 
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This story touched me deeply and I started to feel less 
alone and less hopeless. I knew there were no guarantees 
that anything I did would bring my daughter back, but I 
started to believe I could at least have some control over 
how I was reacting. 


It eventually occurred to me that I knew a lot of people 
in my same situation. One friend asked me, “Do you 
seriously know anyone with adult children who doesn’t 
have someone in their family who has left the church?” 

I realized that many of my friends had experienced the 
departure of children or other loved ones from church. 
So I decided to make it my project to talk to as many of 
these people as I could. At least a project would give me 
something to do. I started to set up appointments, ask 
questions, and take notes. I decided to collect these notes 


into a book. Not everyone was willing to talk to me on the 


record, but because of those who did, some miraculous 
moments helped me begin to heal. 


These conversations gave me hope and perspective. 
Perhaps my daughter would and could someday return to 
church. There was no reason to give up hope. 


I was also consoled by the fact that not only were there 
many friends in my circle in the same situation, but many 
exemplary families in the scriptures were in my same 
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boat. Lehi and Sarah, Adam and Eve, and even the story of 
God’s lost children came to mind. I was in good company. 
Should I really expect to be immune from challenges 

of this kind when these families were not? One of my 
relatives said, “It’s a good thing those families in the 
scriptures had trials, or I could never relate to them.” 


Other conversations gave me perspective and helped me 
feel that I could quit trying to change my daughter and 
just start accepting how things were. One friend shared 
her insight that every time she caught herself thinking, 
“But I need my children to be doing this or that, or I wanted 
this experience for them” she was miserable and so were 
her children. As long as she was saying things should be a 
certain way, she was not able to feel “love and acceptance 
and the spirit of God.” When it came to her adult kids, she 
felt the key was “acceptance, acceptance, acceptance.” 


But I still struggled knowing that 


from God—entered my mind: ‘He is NOT your child. I 
loaned him to you. I love him even more than you and 
I’m not feeling like a failure or feeling guilty about him 
or any of my other wandering children.’ And from that 
moment on I stopped feeling guilty and began to focus 
on what a lovely child of God he was and that because 
I knew God loved him even more than I did, I could 
have hope. 


This was such a helpful message to me! Of course God 
was not wringing his hands all the time over his children. 
He wasn’t feeling that every step away from church from 
all his children was a personal affront. He was there for 
help and comfort, but he was mostly there simply for love. 
That seemed like a good strategy for me to try. Could I just 
quit trying to change my daughter, and start accepting her 
instead? Could I just focus on all of her lovely qualities 
and enjoy our relationship, without focusing on this one 
dimension that was giving me 


having my family active in the G6 o In fact ae S a oe he heartache? 
church was alll ever wanted,and  __ eVe “ SONNE 
knowing this was not possible. re was really n¢ - d oat J < : Happily, I started to have 
was her life and he lige st Ory. She SCtS moments of peace interspersed 
Perhaps my real breakthrough fee n@Ose-anicaut ny | ob is simply oe with my frenzy. I started to catch 


came when a former bishop urged | (yVfF HER, NOT JUDGE HER. 


me to question my assumptions 

about this new turn of events. He asked if I was absolutely, 
positively sure that having my daughter leave the church 
was a tragedy. He recognized that it might feel that way, 
but how did I know that? Was there a really good reason 
to hold on to that thought when it was making me so 
miserable? How would I feel if I did not need to cling to 
that perspective anymore? I recognized that even though 
some of my thoughts seemed obvious at that moment, 
maybe there was contradicting evidence. Maybe there 
were lessons to be learned, and new sensitivities we all 
had to gain by her taking this detour. Maybe my daughter 
needed to leave the church to gain some growth she would 
otherwise miss. Maybe I was spending too much time 
worrying about how this reflected on me. Was I simply 
focusing on the wrong things? It was incredibly freeing 

to realize that just because I had a thought did not mean I 
had to believe it. 


I loved the email I got from a woman who also realized 
she had been thinking about things all wrong while her 
son was questioning his testimony and mission plans: 


As I was examining, once again, all the things I had 
done wrong and how much I had failed as a mother, 
the merciful thought—which felt like it came directly 
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the vision that I could transition 
to a new place of love and 
acceptance, while still holding on to the hope that my 
daughter would one day return. This required some active 
tolerance for ambiguity because hope and acceptance 
seemed so antithetical. How does one go about accepting a 
child wholeheartedly, while still hoping for change? 


One wise social worker I spoke with gave me some 
insights into this conundrum. She had been through many 
trials with her own family, and when I told her I was 
looking for ways that people find peace after children’s 
decisions, she said, “What makes you think they do find 
peace?” Perhaps I would never be completely peaceful 
on this front, but maybe that wasn’t necessarily the goal. 
This woman shared the very helpful perspective that 

it is possible to be simultaneously in pain while still 
experiencing joy, which Paul expressed so beautifully in a 
letter to the Phillipians: 


“T have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content. I know both how to be abased, and I know how 
to abound; everywhere and in all things I am instructed 
both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and 

to suffer need. I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me” (Phillipians 4:11-13). 


I began to realize that I could be both delighted with my 
children, and still wish for things to be different. 


In fact, I realized that this turn of events in my daughter’s 
life was really not about me. This was her life and her 
story. She gets to choose, and my job is simply to love her, 
not judge her. If others judged her, or judged our family, 
oh well. I was grateful I had gained a new appreciation for 
the struggles of so many others. And I still feel a great deal 
of hope for the future, and acceptance for the present. 


I find the words of counselor and Mormon Stories podcast 
founder, John Dehlin, very helpful. After spending many 


years working to help reconcile people to the church, his My father is dead. 
advice to families dealing with loved ones leaving the Pulpit words wrapped in 
church was: eternal hope. 
Remember that you don’t have to operate from a And then— 
place of fear or anger or hatred or suspicion. You Back to work. 
can operate from a place of faith and hope and love, Return to routine. 
knowing that this is all part of God’s eternal plan. In Change the subject. 
the afterlife, it’s going to be worked out. Trust in your Move on, 


Heavenly Parents that things are going to work out.’ brisk heels tapping. 


So the question is, do I feel a sense of peace right now? I 
would say a little yes, and a little no. But I have a much Your father is dead. 

better idea of how to make myself feel better. My daughter You sit Shiva for seven days. 
is on a good path. She will be OK. Slump low to weep, 


uncovered. 
Candles, slippers sliding, 


the mirrors gone. 


Robin Baker is currently working as a Marriage and Family 


Therapy intern and an office manager. She and her husband raised Shloshim — hair uncut, 


four children in Belmont, MA. For fun, she helps teenagers get into Kaddish whispers in your sleep. 
college. 

A year of no music. 
NOTES: Head bowed, 
T Pearce, Virginia. “Prayer: A Small and Simple Thing.” 2011 h 
Women’s Conference. BYU Continuing Education, 28 Apr. 2011. a stone on the grave. 
Web. Mar. 2013. 


The Torah chant is not mine, 
2 Dehlin, John. “Top 5 Myths and Truths about Why Committed 


Mormons Leave the church.” Why Mormons Question. 20 July ag 
2013. I could learn 


to 
candle uncut whispers, 
slowly. 
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We were living in downtown Salt Lake for a five-week 
internship during my husband’s last year of medical 
school. He worked long, grueling hours—I often saw him 
only through my hazy early dawn eyes. Still, I was glad 

to be in Salt Lake for those five weeks because it gave our 
two children and me a chance to feel somewhat connected 
with him, even if we rarely saw him. 


But in this moment, I felt so utterly disconnected, so 
shattered, so alone, that I could barely stand to be with 
myself. Despair and darkness washed over me. How 

could this be? My husband of seven years, so devoted to 
the Church, so faithful and true—whom I met on my 
mission, and with whom I shared a spiritual foundation— 
was he seriously turning his back on all those spiritual 
experiences? How could he just discount the testimony he 
had once felt? He must be deceived by an evil spirit, 1 thought, 
or involved in sin. 


In anguish I stayed up all night praying, crying and pacing 
the sidewalks. Where are you God? How could you let this 
happen? Why am I not feeling peace? O please make this awful 
feeling go away! Please change his heart! 


And then a ray of hope: Maybe it is good that I came to 
Salt Lake with him so I could be here during this faith 
crisis—so that my faith could save 
him! Maybe God helped us find this 
place to rent for five weeks because 
He knew this would happen, and I but la 


so hat 


needed to be here to help him. Don’t nm ee . 
you believe that your faith can save aye 
him? Yes, yes! Like Alma the Elder, I 


really believe my faith can save him. 


I chose the latter. My husband’s faith crisis was a story, 
and I was the heroine. Through my stalwart service during 
my mission I had developed an identity as a spiritual 
person who could connect with God and readily feel His 
love. When my husband’s faith crisis hit I was devastated, 
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STRENGTHEN HIS FAITH 

THROUGH MY OWN. 


but I also had full confidence that I, like the father of Alma, 
could strengthen his faith through my own. 

Yet in my hope-filled striving for blessings on his behalf 

in the weeks and months that followed, I was spiritually 
and emotionally withering. I spiraled into simultaneous 
depression and an extreme yearning that he would 
change. I prayed, fasted weekly, and attended the temple 
frequently—all with the goal of helping him receive a 
spiritual witness that would bolster his testimony. In my 
desperation, I could only see one outcome: for things to 
return to how they were. I debated with him about church 
historicity and culture. I nagged him to read his scriptures 
and pray more. I guilt-tripped him into coming to church. 
Amazingly, while his heart was not fully in it, his love for 
me and concern for my depressed state impelled him to 
not disjoin himself completely from the church. And so, for 
my sake, he went through the motions. I didn’t care what 
motivated his actions; his activity was comforting to me. 


In rare and fleeting moments of honesty, I would 
acknowledge (to myself, never to him) that I was not 
acting very Christian. I also couldn’t help but notice that, 
for aman who no longer believed in the True Church, he 
seemed at peace. In fact, since abandoning belief, he was 
more patient and loving with the family. He was happy. 
A burden had been lifted from him—the burden of guilt 
and shame, of trying to prove worthy and trying to force 
clarity to questions that didn’t resonate with him. 


I came to understand that his faith crisis was not born of 
sin or deception. He had been sincerely seeking more light 
and knowledge, but had stumbled upon troubling things 

—_ that shook his faith to the core. It 
sband s | . N was his integrity, not dishonesty, 
which fueled the unraveling of his 
faith. 


Glimpses of humility and honesty 
notwithstanding, this was a dark 
time. Months turned into years. Not 
only was I depressed and distraught 
about the faith crisis, soon he was working 100+ hour 
weeks in a demanding residency. I was desperate for 
support from someone who could relate to what I was 
going through. The ward leaders were little help. The two 
wards we attended during the peak of the crisis simply 


avoided my husband, yet would ask me how things had been through what I was going through and things 
were going with him. I felt alone. I felt like I couldn’t talk worked out. Of course, at that time “things working out” 
to anybody in my ward because I didn’t want anyone meant that the disbelieving spouse would miraculously 

to judge his character or think that he must be sinning rediscover their belief, and that faith could still be restored. 
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in some way. I came across a support forum online for One night, about four years after the initial crisis, I found 
spouses of disillusioned members. While it helped me feel myself yet again on my knees, praying for him to change. 
I wasn’t alone, the overall tone tended towards negativity, Suddenly, my thought stream shifted: Instead of, “Please 

and I wanted someone, anyone, to just tell me that they help him to change,” what came to my mind was, “Please 
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help me to love him.” That new thought caught me off 
guard because I had become so attached to the idea that 
I was suffering at his hand that it was radical to think 

I could actually influence how I interacted with the 
situation. Could I really love my husband unconditionally? 
What if he never changed? What if he remained inactive his 
whole life and I had to lug my kids to church like a martyr? 
What about baptisms and priesthood ordinations, what if he 
never participated in those? What if my kids wanted to leave the 
church as well? Could I let go of my dream of being “righteous 
servants” with my husband —serving missions and in high- 
profile leadership positions? What would our family and ward 
members think of us? 


Thad been harboring so much bitterness over the twist in 
our family’s story which was thrust upon me (This was not 
the man I married!), that for so long I just wanted the hurt to 
stop, and the only way I could conceive of that happening 
was if he changed. But in this moment of prayer, my heart 
began to open to a radical new possibility: that I could 
both be hurt and love him unconditionally. I could be hurt 
and not expect him to change. Just the thought of loving 
him unconditionally filled me with a deeper sense of hope 
and possibility than I had had in years. I could actually let 
go of the preconceived notions of what a good Mormon 
family should be, and just allow myself to love this man 
whom I truly did love. A thought formed, and then 
persisted in my mind, “I can’t help it, I just love this guy!” 


This was a miracle moment for 
me. By opening my heart up to he 
love, without expectation, without My 
criticism, I began to change. Over 
time, as I became more accepting 
of my husband, I got happier. e hin 
This moment of enlightenment set beh aula 
off a chain of more open-hearted 
thoughts and behaviors. Rather 


than shooting him a passive- 


aggressive remark about not 


coming to church, I’d wish him 
a happy Sunday bike ride; rather 
than tensing and shutting down when he brought up 
difficult Mormon issues, I tried to listen with empathy. 


It has now been eight years since the faith crisis. During 
this time I have grieved, accepted, and learned to love 
unconditionally. I have been transitioning along with my 
husband—a change of perspective and a change of heart. 
And yet the story is not yet over; I continue to have to 

be intentional about prioritizing love over a desire to fit 
a Mormon mold. Yet as I release my grasp on shoulds 
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and ideals, I give myself permission to exercise my own 


integrity. 


I believe...God gives us a world in which we may 
borrow wisdom from others, but we also must learn 
through the exercise of free will, through mistake- 
making, through the earnest seeking of truth based in 
our own thinking, discerning, and seeking. As moral 
agents, we have to assert imperfect choices amid 
imperfect realities. That process is fundamental to our 
personal and spiritual development.' 


My husband and I have each been on a quest to develop 
integrity through forging our own sense of right and 
wrong. In practical terms, that quest has expanded 

our hearts and minds, yielding them fertile for a more 
accepting and balanced relationship. For example, we have 
learned to communicate more openly because we had to 
talk about the hard stuff in order to rebuild trust after such 
a seismic shift. Our marriage is stronger than ever, despite 
(well, thanks to), our now non-traditional Mormon family: 
I accept his unbelief and honor a monthly Play-with-Dad- 
Sunday, while he comes to sacrament meeting the other 
Sundays to support me (and so I can hold his hand); I 
prioritize family over Sunday do’s and don’ts, while he 
participates in uplifting (though not religious) family 
home evening messages. 


While I don’t have certainty about 
the future, I can truly say I am 
grateful for my husband’s faith 
SSI crisis. It has been enormously 


> hurt and challenging at times and we are 


still navigating some of those 
challenges. But, on the whole, the 
process of letting go has actually 


given us a stronger sense of 
Ne ourselves, and a deeper, richer 
= and relationship. If I could tell my 
desperately-seeking self eight 
years ago one thing, it would be 
this: I have been through this, and you'll be thrilled to know that 


it worked out. And it continues to work itself out every day. 


Emily lives in Nashville with her husband, three boys, and two 
labradoodles. As a graduate student in Marriage and Family 
Therapy, she is interested in faith issues, as well as the intersection 
between mental and physical health, which she blogs about at 
www.healthgonemental.com. 


NOTES: 


T Jennifer Finlayson-Fife, Dialogue 47 no. 4 Winter 2014, pp. 
103-123 


ARITHMETIC RHE ]ORIC 


In The Pacific, a short story by Mark Helprin, a newlywed 
young woman works feverishly at her job as a welder 

in hopes that her devoted, precise work will keep her 
husband safe in the Pacific theater of World War II. She 
“built the instruments with the disciplined ferocity 

that comes only from love.” She felt that “somehow 

her devotion and her sharp attention would have 
repercussions, that, just as in a concert hall, where music 
could only truly rise within the hearts of its listeners, she 
could forge a connection over thin air.” Feeling that her 
work had more significance than its immediate results, 
she bargained with the universe to buy a miracle with her 
labor, “though that miracle was not to be hers.”! 


We humans try to make bargains with God, with nature, 
and with other people. I remember thinking to my 

baby that if he’d just sleep through a task I needed to 
accomplish, he could stay up all night. While working 
in the lab on my graduate research I hoped to exchange 
prayers, fasting, and sleep for publishable results that 
would let me finish my degree. I think, 


The inclination to make one-sided bargains is a 
widespread human tendency, but this can be amplified in 
a Mormon context, making us quite prone to viewing our 
relationship with God as transactional. 


Latter-day Saint scripture describes God’s response to 
human action this way: 


There is a law, irrevocably decreed in heaven before the 
foundations of this world, upon which all blessings are 
predicated—and when we obtain any blessing from God, 
it is by obedience to that law upon which it is predicated. 
(Doctrine & Covenants 130: 20-21) 


I, the Lord, am bound when ye do what I say; but when 
ye do not what I say, ye have no promise. (Doctrine & 
Covenants 82:10) 


These scriptures are well-known to Church members, 

if only because they are Scripture Mastery verses that 
seminary students memorize. With words like irrevocable, 
law, bound, promise, and obtain is it any wonder if our 
imaginations mingle these verses with a subconscious 
belief in bargain-making and turn them around to create 
false meaning? A meaning that says we can promise 
ourselves blessings through obedience, allowing us to set 
the terms of a transaction with God? 

These verses require careful reading to avoid being 
appropriated into wrong thinking. First, what is meant 


by law? A law that pre-dates the foundation of the world 
sounds like what we know of “intelligence,” that is, 
something not created but co-existent with God.’ From our 
mortal viewpoint the laws of physics appear to predate the 
foundation of the world as well. The most recognizable of 
these is the law of gravity, first mathematically described 
by Isaac Newton in the late 17th century. The word “law” 
in Renaissance and Enlightenment usage was a term 

for systematic and predictive descriptions of natural 
phenomena. Today scientists would use the word “theory” 
rather than “law” for such descriptions, and “law” in 
modern vernacular has a quite different meaning from 
how Isaac Newton would have understood the term. 


To us, a law is a code established by an authoritative 
entity, enforced by monitors who punish infractions to 
that code. A law requires enforcement, a theory does not. I 
believe God’s commandments are more like theories than 
laws because the consequences of following them follow 
naturally; they don’t require a monitor to notice infractions 
and mete out consequences. Consider this restatement of 
the above verses: 


There is a theory, in place from before the foundations of 
this world, which describes and predicts all blessings—any 
blessing from God is obtained as a natural consequence of 


obedience to godly principles. 


Iam not suggesting rewriting the scriptures, but I find re- 
framing these verses clarifying. 


In graduate school, when I was working, fasting, and 
praying for results that my life in a very real sense 
depended on, I found the heavens closed to me. It was 
devastating at the time, and it’s had far-reaching impact 
in my life. It was more disappointing than it needed to 
be, however, because if I hadn’t heard so many times in 
church that God was in control (with no discussion of 
what that might mean), and that obedience would bring 
the blessings I prayed for, my expectations would have 
been different and I would have been less likely to have 
ended up on the brink of a loss of faith. 


I suffered from naiveté and entitlement, but I’m not 
entirely at fault on those counts because this was my 
religious education, to expect blessings in exchange for 
obedience and faith. When people speak of obedience 
summing up to blessings or of equations for happiness 

I call it arithmetic rhetoric. This rhetoric is damaging 
because it sets people up for disappointment and conveys 
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a falsehood. God is not a shopkeeper and blessings aren’t 
commodities. As Dieter F. Uchtdorf said in the April 2015 
General Conference, “Salvation cannot be bought with 
the currency of obedience.” Neither can blessings. I think 
most people understand that ultimately, so where does 
arithmetic rhetoric come from? 


In addition to a careless reading of D&C 82 and 130, I think 
arithmetic rhetoric could come from a misreading of King 
Benjamin. 


And now, in the first place, he hath created you, and granted 
unto you your lives, for which ye are indebted unto him. 
And secondly, he doth require that ye should do as he hath 
commanded you; for which if ye do, he doth immediately 
bless you; and therefore he hath paid you. And ye are still 
indebted unto him, and are, and will be, forever and ever; 


therefore, of what have ye to boast? (Mosiah 2:23-24) 


The words “paid” and “indebted” certainly sound 
transactional. But looking at those verses in the context 
of the whole address, it’s clear King Benjamin intends to 
instill humility, not encourage a sense of entitlement. We 
are forever in God’s debt, and obedience does nothing 

to even the scales. King Benjamin is warning against the 
“pride cycle” that takes place throughout the Book of 
Mormon, where a state of blessedness leads people to 
forget God and oppress their neighbors. He is not putting 
forward an equation for extracting blessings from God. 


Perhaps another reason people use arithmetic rhetoric is 
because they find it comforting. Believing that obedience 
brings payment of desired blessings is appealing because 
it gives a sense of control. But control is an illusion. 


I returned, and saw under the sun, that the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the 
wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour 
to men of skill; but time and chance happeneth to them all. 
For man also knoweth not his time: as the fishes that are 
taken in an evil net, and as the birds that are caught in the 
snare; so are the sons of men snared in an evil time, when it 


falleth suddenly upon them. (Ecclesiastes 9:11-12) 


As lived experience has taught you and me, bad things 
happen to the obedient and the good and to the innocent. 
How then to make sense of King Benjamin’s talk of being 
“paid” with blessings? It helps to consider that Mormon 
aphorism from Alma 41:10: “wickedness never was 
happiness.” I think this is true, not because of punishments 
applied by a divine monitor, but because the things God 
commands us to avoid are corrosive to relationships and 
as human, social beings, our relationships are a primary 
source of joy. Obedience to commandments at the very 
least saves us from torpedoing our relationships with 
others and with God and at best rewards us with joyful 
and lasting relationships. By not stealing or bearing false 
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witness we gain the trust of our peers, by not committing 
adultery we create a safe space for relationships to flourish 
and by worshiping God we avoid wasting our time 
adoring entities that won’t love us back. And thus we are 
“paid.” The blessing is inherent to the act of obedience. 


A final way people may use arithmetic rhetoric it its 
employment as a carrot. Not trusting that the blessings 
inherent to right conduct are sufficient, our leaders 
sometimes promise shinier ones. They promise happiness. 
While there absolutely are blessings from obedience, 
promising “happiness” seems a childlike approach, as if 
there’s a sparkling reward for complying with the rules. 
In reality the blessings I enjoy really don’t vary much 

day by day, nor does my obedience. I don’t feel happy 
every day, but I’m no less blessed, and usually no less 
obedient, from one day to another. In fact God has not 
made promises about happiness, at least not in the short 
term. The scriptures do mention joy, as an underlying and 
ultimate satisfaction in a life lived in harmony with God. 
But “happiness” seems to me a transitory and vacuous 
substitute for joy, and a modern substitution too, that has 
little support in the scriptures.* 


Thinking of obedience as a currency for acquiring 
blessings is wrongheaded, and in my opinion can even 
become a form of idolatry, of wrong worship. Ironically, 
focusing too much on God’s commandments can take 

the focus away from God, away from a relationship 

with God that is personal and meaningful. This was the 
Pharisees’ pitfall. Too much focus on obedience stunts 
our spiritual growth because it takes our attention away 
from the personal revelation and guidance by the Spirit 
that is so important to spiritual maturity. Perhaps as a 
child or teenager I would have responded to a promise of 
obedience summing up to happiness, but as an adult with 
more lived experience that rhetoric rings false. As a people 
we must speak truth about obedience and blessings. 
Blessings are real and God does ask obedience of us, but 
it serves no one to reduce them to integers to be plugged 
into a non-existent equation. 


Emily lives in Skokie, IL with her husband, son, and daughter. She 
works as a university administrator, serves on her local schoo! 
board, and is her ward's organist. 


NOTES: 


! Mark Helprin, The Pacific and Other Stories. New York: Penguin Books, 
2005), 365-366. 

2 “Intelligence, or the light of truth, was not created or made, nor indeed 
can be.” Doctrine & Covenants 93:30 


° The word “happiness” appears 26 times in the LDS scriptures - all in the 
Book of Mormon. “Joy” appears over 300 times, about half in the Book of 
Mormon, half in the Bible. 


When I was young, I had a friend who jumped out of an 
airplane. He had a parachute and an instructor. He was 
one of several rookies who paid big bucks to fly over an 
auspicious spot, harness themselves to fabric and rope, 


and leap into the air when the teacher opened the plane 
door and gave them the go-ahead. 


When my friend returned from the adventure, I was eager 
to hear the details. Did it all go the way it was supposed 
to? Was it scary? Was it exciting? Was he glad he had done 
it? 


I was surprised at his subdued responses. It was 
harrowing. He was glad it was over. One woman in the 
group hadn’t been able to muster the courage to make the 
leap. This was the third time she had paid to go up and try. 


The parachuting company gave each successful 
parachutist a certificate. My friend hung his on the 
paneled wall of his mobile home and smiled at it as I 
snapped his picture. Then he stopped smiling. 


There are a number of things that I do not want to do 
before I die. One of them is to leap out of an airplane. I 
also do not want to climb into the thin air of the highest 
mountains, nor scuba-dive into the dizzying depths of 
oceans. I do not want to bungee-jump nor hang-glide. 
And I hope never to ride another roller coaster or to get on 
another pair of downhill skis. 


Ihave always been a coward, but I waged war against 
cowardice when I was young. The bravest things I 
did—setting off by myself to live in far-away cities and 
countries, driving a motor scooter around Western Europe 
with no lodging reservations—I would be too cautious 

to try now even if I were single and supple. Now when I 
travel, I like to know for sure that there will be a safe bed 
and roof each night, and I’m most content if, before we 
leave, I can send the exact itinerary to my brothers. My 
husband Ben’s inclinations are to “wing it,” as were mine 
forty years ago. But decreased independence has increased 
my desire for security. I no longer want to fly or leap—or 
stumble—into the unknown. 


Some of my reticence is based on a body that no longer can 
bounce up and down and run and bend. Some is based 

on a mind and a spirit that can no longer bounce and run 
and bend. Everything is no longer possible. Perhaps I have 
arthritis of the soul. 

The most significant example of my cowardice I share 
with Ben: our decision to not have children. We married 
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late enough to make having children of our own an 
uncertain and maybe unlikely prospect so family members 
and church friends didn’t make assumptions about our 
prospective parenthood. Yet we have friends our age who 
were brave enough to take that risk. I was willing to at 
least consider adopting an older child, but Ben, who was 
orphaned at nine, had complex feelings about adoption. 
We were governed by our fears. It scared me to think of 
raising a child who would require answers to questions 
that confound me. Ben long ago decided the answer to 
these questions was “If there is no evidence, the premise 
is untrue.” I, on the other hand, flounder in that crevasse 
between belief and unbelief. 


We have settled on being a part of the lives of beloved 
nieces and nephews. I needn’t take responsibility for any 
spiritual ambivalence they may have. I can accompany 
them on the paths they have chosen without feeling guilty 
that I didn’t lead them to what might—or might not—be a 
better destination. 


It takes some courage to acknowledge that I won’t 
accomplish all the goals I once envisioned, live all the 
dreams I dreamt. Some of those aspirations are simply 

no longer viable. Some are no longer desirable because I 
am no longer the person who conceived them. I won’t be 
that awe-inspiring woman who has managed to motivate 
generations of students all the while raising her own 
astonishing offspring. I will not see my name on the list 
of contributors to the New Yorker. I will never hike up 
Machu Picchu, but I still may write more stories, more 
essays, more articles. I still may make some order and 
sense out of my life, organizing thoughts and things. I still 
may be of service. I still may learn to know and love more 
people and more parts of the world. When I was younger, 
I wanted to live at least three months in different places; 
now three weeks usually sounds plenty. I am always 
happy to return from travels, to our own home, our own 
bed, our own pillows, our own routine. 


At this point in my life just to get up each morning, to 

go to bed each night, to confront individual and family 
and neighborhood and world plights, to salute my own 
truths, to keep my mind and my body moving and to keep 
writing and keep trying to share what I have written—all 
this takes pluck and persistence. 


I’m willing to award myself a modest medal of valor. 


A retired college English teacher, Karen Rosenbaum lives with her 
husband in the San Francisco Bay Area, where she writes, reads, 
birds, and worries. 
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MY BIGFAT MORMON 
UKRAINIAN WEDDING 


MARIYA MANZHOS é ‘ : 


After ten years of living in the U.S., an inexplicable 
numbness came over me. My confidence plunged about 
my place professionally, spiritually, and geographically. I 
was living in Washington, D.C., and my job at a non-profit, 
which once had excited and inspired me, now felt rigidly 
routine. My religious life, too, had become merely a social 
habit for me, not nourishing and transformative. I decided 
that the best way for me to move forward was to first go 
back: I would return to live in my hometown of Kyiv, 
Ukraine. 


Quitting my job meant giving up my U.S. visa, which 
meant I might never be able to come to the U.S. again. It 
also seemed to mean breaking up with my new boyfriend, 
Zach, a curious, rather unconventional kind of guy from 
St. George, Utah. But, surprisingly, he offered to come with 
me. He said he wanted to learn my language and culture 
so he could understand where I come from (at least that’s 
how he justified such a bold move). Leaving my American 
present and future behind terrified me, but I was desperate 
to find a source of renewal in my life. With two suitcases 
and no definite plans, we arrived in Kyiv on New Year’s 
Eve in 2010. 


Warned repeatedly about Satan’s devious powers over 
unmarried couples, my parents insisted Zach and I live 
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in different apartments. He moved into a tiny Soviet-era 
studio that we inherited from my grandmother, while I 
took over my parents’ spacious apartment across town, 
which was empty while they were on a lengthy work 
assignment in Moscow. 


Coming back to my home country was like rediscovering 
a part of me that was dormant for years. Familiar parks 
and neighborhoods rekindled the memories of carefree 
hours strolling through the city after school. I marveled at 
the most mundane things I had started to forget—smooth, 
grey, granite public trash bins, the smell of hotdogs 
wrapped in fried dough, and ubiquitous kiosks with tiny 
square windows. Western-style malls, museums, and 
restaurants were sprouting everywhere. With the blend of 
the old and the new, the city was flourishing. 


My home branch was now a ward and met on two floors 
of an office building across the street from a synagogue in 
the center of Kyiv. A few of the kids from my primary were 
still in the ward and some lived with their parents to save 
money. I didn’t find it shameful. To me it was admirable 
that they didn’t go to BYU or marry a former missionary 
from the U.S. Instead, many married young Mormons 
from other cities in the country and pioneered the first 
generation of Ukrainian Mormons born in the covenant. 


Singing and listening to testimonies in Russian and 
Ukrainian helped me hear the same gospel teachings in 
anew way. Simple expressions of faith that often bored 
me in my singles ward now moved me with their deep 
sincerity and honesty. People’s thoughts about the gospel 
came from their hearts with their personalities vividly 


shining through. 


During this time of spiritual seeking I was especially 
influenced by one sister in my ward. If you come visit on 
a Sunday, you'll notice Katya, a beautiful woman in her 
40s with high cheekbones and a blond bob leading the 
music. Ever since Katya’s baptism in 1996, she was deeply 
moved by teachings about our divine origins and how 
those origins help us to find our place in this world. She 
told me that after joining the church she couldn’t deny a 
persistent impression of the “voice of blood” urging her 
to learn about who she was as a Ukrainian. She embarked 
on a quest to learn about the history and the traditions of 
early Slavic people, their lifestyle and beliefs. She came 

to believe this knowledge was as important as knowing 
she was a daughter of God. Katya started incorporating 
elements of folk Ukrainian culture at church. 


Asmall group of enthusiastic sisters, including an 
ethnographer, supported her efforts. They gradually 
gained the support of the stake and started regularly 
organizing cultural events. Every Christmas season the 
members gather in Kyiv’s metro 


Our life in Ukraine gained momentum quickly. Zach 
started teaching English to eager young professionals. I 
got a job that suited me perfectly: working as a journalist 
at an English-language newspaper writing about arts and 
culture. 


Zach and | also started talking about what kind of 
wedding we would have. Secretly, I really wanted to get 
married in Ukraine. I hoped that through the ceremony 
in the recently dedicated Kyiv temple I would seal a part 
of my identity to the place of my upbringing. But I didn’t 
think it would be possible since Zach’s friends and family 
would have a hard time making the trip, especially his 
ailing mom. To my surprise, Zach suggested the idea 
himself, assuring me in his typically optimistic way that 
it would all work out—and he was right. His friends and 
family were thrilled to come on an adventure, and even his 
two grandmothers booked tickets. 


Our wedding would be a celebration of love, but also a 
reconciliation of the different stories that have shaped me. 
As a Ukrainian, I would weave in the traditions of my 
ancestors in my wedding ceremony, and as a Ukrainian 
Latter-day Saint, I would fulfill the ordinances and rituals 
of my faith in the Kyiv Temple. The temple, which took 
thirteen years to dedicate, was itself a monument to the 
journey of sacrifice and faith of the Ukrainian members. In 
a small way, I hoped to join my brothers and sisters in that 
journey, one that I had not been on 


and perform a blend of Mormon G6 4 she told me tha E arter | O 8 for over a decade. 

hymns and Ukrainian folk carols. the churc h sh CO _ an i ce ny ¢ There was no guidebook for 
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Her passion for music led her to translate the hymns into 
Ukrainian. She was also one of the proofreaders of the 
Ukrainian scripture translation. Zach and I call her “the 
priestess of Ukraine.” 


Everything Katya knows how to do she brings to the 
church. I’ve always been an active member, but looking 
back on my years in the church, my role in it was passive 
and my contributions few. 


could also be a translator to 
switch between Ukrainian and English and who would 
be allowed into the temple to help with translating the 
ceremony. It was obvious that Katya was the perfect 
person. 


On our wedding day Katya wore a white blouse with 
Ukrainian stitching and a bright red beaded necklace that 
stood out so dramatically it reminded me of the berries 
on a viburnum tree. In Ukrainian folk songs the bitter 
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viburnum berries refer to the loss of the bride’s virginity 
and the subsequent blossoming of love. In our ceremony, 
our sealer, who was Ukraine’s first patriarch, spoke softly 
and carried an air of unquestionable gentleness about him. 
All I remember is a melody coming from his lips. Katya 
stood next to the sealer and translated his blessings. 
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Inside the temple the workers were pointing out to our 
American guests an image of “kolos,” a stylized ear of 
wheat, interspersed throughout the temple on windows, 
carpets, and along the wooden wall frames. The symbol 
ties the temple to its land. 


That day in the temple I felt that I belonged to a church 
that wasn’t globally vast and impersonal, but was rooted 
in a place and a people—my place and my people. They 
were embracing the foundations of Christ’s teachings and 
building upon them according to the needs and culture of 


the Ukrainian Saints. Wooden slats subdivide the moon, 
slice light into almost even strips. 
The reception was held in a small hut made of daub Thick eyelashes sweep the stillness 
and wattle in a reconstructed 18th-century traditional of lines cast across your sleeping face. 
Ukrainian village. At the reception, Zach and I sat in 
the center of an enormous U-shaped table. To my left Light stripes you, reveals you in fractions-- 
were my Ukrainian relatives, who were beginning to closed eyes, mouth, scar from your first shave. 
loosen up, the clinking of wine goblets and vodka shots Lines of light tremble in the thunder of a passing train. 
occasionally punctured with spontaneous shouts of “To You sleep on, undisturbed. 


the newlyweds!”, “To love!”, “To friendship!”, “To health!” 


After one sacred day and night, 


To the right Zach’s family and friends were more reticent, my restlessness answers your snores. 

cautiously examining the plates of pickled cabbage, cow’s I count flashes of light splash 

tongue, and other local delicacies. “There’s more?” Zach’s fleeing shapes across your face. 

younger brother asked with a tinge of trepidation as new 

courses were brought out. But by the end of the night the I’ve always slept alone. Now rest 

table buzzed with laughter. eludes me. I subtract you piece by piece, 
examine brow bones and stray freckles. 

My eyes shifted from one side to the other, as if at a tennis The quality exceeds the sum total of addends. 

match, anxious if the Ukrainians were having enough fun, Add you up again— 

and if the Mormons thought we should have excluded and consider multiplication. 


alcohol from the celebration. But in the awkwardness 

and messiness of these two opposite worlds coming 
together, I felt strangely alive. For the first time in a while, 
I really felt I knew who I was. I was a Ukrainian Mormon 
drawing inspiration and strength from both traditions, and 
responsible for carrying them forward. The sun set, the 
music ended, and Zach and I left the building and walked 


hand-in-hand into the future. "ew 4 ; 
Rynell Lewis resides in Utah with her husband and four 
children. She plays bass in an orchestra and enjoys hiking 
the canyons near her home. 


Mariya Manzhos is from Kyiv, Ukraine and currently lives in 
Somerville, MA. She is starting a master’s in journalism this fall. 
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To stare into the face that is like your own, but not your 
own. To feel the pain and pattern of life—to continue. One 
of God’s greatest blessings. “But why do you withhold 
your blessings from me,” I asked—right before I left 

the church and God altogether. One of the things that 
Mormons have always done best is suffer their trials—the 
test before the reward. Fertility is no exception, a waiting 
game with God. Then just when you think you can cheat 
the system and forego the suffering, even China puts you 
on hold. 


After many months, after home studies, background 
checks, passports, visas, and many payments, my husband 
and I finally received a picture of our child. We were 
waiting for traveling orders when the Chinese government 
placed a moratorium on all adoptions until further notice. 
So we waited another year while the Chinese centralized; 
they promised it would be a better system. 


In China they have fishponds everywhere: Gold carp the 
size of your arm writhe in every pool and statues of young 
boys with long fishing poles fight with stone fish flying up 
out of the water. It is a cultural obsession, the idea of the 
child fishing, but I doubt that one can actually catch a fish 
in China. There are so many people and so few fish. It is a 
longing for impossibilities. 


When the call came that the moratorium was over, I 
couldn’t pack my bags fast enough. I met the first woman 
of our group at the Salt Lake airport. In Hong Kong we 
picked up more women, Connecticut and Boise. At our 
destination of Hangzhou we met Seattle and Wisconsin— 
couples. Eight people altogether. We all arrived in China 
full of hope, only to be told that someone had made a 
mistake and we would have to go home until they were 
ready. But our Chinese lawyer said, “Don’t go. Perhaps 
something can be done.” This meant that we would try 

to do things the old way. We would talk to someone who 
knew someone who knew someone. But no one wanted to 
be the one who went against Beijing. 


I waited with the three other women traveling alone—a 
Mormon, a Catholic, and a Presbyterian (There should 
be a joke in there somewhere). We had a lot of time to 
kill. The couples, who were braver, explored the lake and 
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the landscape and ate authentic cuisine where you could 
throw your chicken bones on the floor. The rest of us ate at 
the Italian restaurant at the top of the hotel and spent all 
our spare change at the tourist shops. 


Weeks passed. We saw the children from time to time, but 
they always returned to the orphanage. Then finally the 
lawyer said he could do no more, but if the parents wrote 
a letter perhaps something could be done. The mouthy 
woman from Seattle took charge. This is the woman who 
greeted us at the hotel in Hangzhou with “So who are the 
two women from Utah?” It was like she put a Mormon 
sticker on our foreheads. We were actually an atheist and 
a Catholic. It was the woman from Boise who was the 
Mormon. But the mouth did ask for our writing samples. 
“I know I could write this letter,” she said, “because I 
write pretty well, but to be fair, we will all write a sample 
paragraph.” When we came back after twenty minutes, 
she read them out loud. When she got to mine, she said, 
“Who wrote this?” 


Cc So | was chosen to write t ve letter to 
Be ein 2. a uld pour all our longing 
into that letter. | wc mee ne everyones 
ie ae group Of waiting parents. 
would write aN letter knowing that the 
certain poe tic expressions you stru Bal 

to create in English wot a probably no 
ranslate well into Chinese. | would wr a 
hem anyway. 


I would write the letter like I was going after a Pulitzer. 

I would write the letter to plead our case before the 
communists, hoping to prove once and for all that the 
pen is mightier than the sword. I would write, “We have 
held the pictures of the children in our hands and in our 
hearts for over a year, and now that we have held them 
in our arms, how can we go home?” After weeks of more 
waiting, it worked. 


But I’m ahead of myself. The first time we saw the 
children, their teachers brought them by train a hundred 
miles from Haining—a cold four-hour trip by train and 
taxi. They matched us up, but the children held back. They 
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huddled against their teachers like rotund baby pandas. 
The teachers removed their coats and then one layer of 
clothing after another. They peeled them down until it was 
clear that under all those layers the children were very 
thin. 


He was six. He had multiple limb deformities and his 
shoes wouldn’t stay on 
because he had no heels. In 
the picture the agency had 
sent, he stood in the corridor 
of the orphanage, one hand 
on the wall, the other on his 
hip looking like James Dean. 
His whole demeanor said 
“COOL.” And his eyes said, “I 
can take on anything you care 
to throw at me.” The reality 
matched the picture. 


I tried to break into the 
Chinese chatter and say his 
name. “Lin Shen,” I said, and 
then corrected: “Leen Shen.” 

I went for the tonality as well. 
Still he did not respond. I 
repeated. One of the teachers 
figured out I was trying to 

say his name and corrected 
me. “Lee Sun,” I said, almost 
staccato. Finally he looked up. 
I gave him the little yellow 

car I’d brought from home. It 
had a pullback motor. Lee Sun 
was mesmerized. I showed 
him how to make it go. He 
had never seen such a thing. 
When it suddenly went under 
the bed he frantically tried to 
get it back. I could hardly get 
my arm under a hotel bed, but 
he managed to get most of his 
body under there. He came 
back out holding the magic 
car cupped in both hands. 
Everyone else got stuffed animals that didn’t go anywhere. 
We were both pleased. 


When we finally received the children officially, the three 
older ones needed to be bathed and medicated. The 
teachers told us they had never bathed and would be 
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afraid, so we should bathe them together. How hard could 
this be? But when the teachers went away, the children 
became wild animals. They screamed, they giggled, they 
poured water from a cup. They learned that if you swing 
your hand just so, you could send water clear across the 
room. The American mothers kneeled at the side of the tub 
to referee, but at the end of the bath, no one was dry. 


After the bath, we rubbed 
them dry and put on all the 
medicines we had brought. 
We medicated their infected 
bleeding ears first and then 
covered their entire bodies 
with a white cream to cure the 
scabies and ringworm. 


Although we had waited and 
struggled for six weeks to get 
the children, we still needed 
passports and documents. 

In our spare time, we played 
the “Lampo game.” I had 
mastered the phrase, “What is 
this?” I would sit the children 
on the edge of the bed and 
point, for example, to a lamp. 
“Nashur shen ma?” And the 
child would say the name in 
Chinese. Then I would say 
“lamp.” It took several tries 
for them to understand. But 
when the first child finally 
said “Lampo,” I was so 
excited I gave her the only 
prize that I could think of 
that didn’t need a translation: 
I tickled her. Suddenly all 

the mothers wanted in. They 
practiced the phrase and 
tickled away. 


One morning the other 
mothers informed me that 


“Leaning Left Leaning Right” by Kathleen Peterson they were giving their 


children American names, and suggested we should 

do this together. They gave me a day to think about it. I 
thought Lee Sun’s original name would do. After all, it 
was his name. Who was I to take it from him? But I was 
outnumbered, and if the other children were getting new 
names, Lee Sun would expect one. 


The characters in Lee Sun’s name at the most basic level 
meant “forest” and “field.” The characters were two trees 
and the square of a plowed field. But the characters had 
layers of meaning, as do all words. The last definition 
offered in the dictionary was “little god.” I had decided 
that Lee Sun should still be his name. I would just add 
“Rocky” to go with forest and field. When the interpreter 
said that my son wanted to know what his new name 
meant, I said, “It means tough guy.” And for that I got the 
biggest smile. Bingo. 


It was a name with enough room for growing. At home he 
would become intrigued with collecting rocks, and would 
pile them around his room. He would bring home rocks 
from every camping trip. “This is my name,” he would 
say. As he grew older he would push the rocks aside to 
make room for Rocky videos. When he walked into a room 
his friends would chant--“Rah...key, Rah...key.” He would 
join the wrestling team. When crouched over with those 
shortened thick forearms, he looked more menacing than 
awkward. He could have used more length in his legs, 

but if he ever got you in a choke hold in the bend of his 
arm, he had you. I should know because he practiced on 
me. Next he became the Rock and then the Rock Star. And 
what rock star isn’t a little god? 


But not everything went so well. A few weeks into first 
grade, he came home sobbing, “I go back China. You stay 
here.” I pulled him out from under the bed and held him 
as hard as I could until he stopped kicking. Finally he sank 
into me and just cried. I bought him a Sega Genesis and 
we bonded over Sonic the Hedge Hog and then fought 
like crazy over Street Fighter because a woman was never 
supposed to beat a man. 


I took him camping in the forests of Idaho, and we fished 
for real fish. I taught him how to cast in a stream, and his 
father would fry our catch over the fire. Rocky said he 
wanted to be a great cook like his father, only he wanted to 
juggle knives in the air at the same time. “That’s Japanese 
cooking,” I said, but it didn’t matter. He wanted to be a 
great Samurai chef. 


We did homework together at night, played Monopoly 
as much as possible, and made jokes about Mormons in 
our spare time. His dad’s family was insanely churchy, as 
was his dad. They made actual models of a Jaredite boat 
and then argued over its authenticity. Mine, it was lucky 
if anyone actually went to church. So Rocky would go to 
church with Dad to make Dad happy, but he and I would 
laugh together at all the strange things about Mormons 


when his dad wasn’t listening. 


Then one day, suddenly, Rocky was nineteen. Two visiting 
teachers were sitting on my couch, after my somehow 
letting them in for the first time in three years. You can 
slam the door in their faces only so many times and then 
they trick you with cookies. They sat there listening to me 
ramble, and then one of them said, “You do know that 
Rocky is going ona mission?” They could have hit me 
with a brick. Where was my son? I wanted to hear this 
from his own lips. 


When Rocky came in to talk, his father announced him like 
he was a guest speaker, “Rocky will speak to you now.” He 
paced back and forth across our living room, not daring to 
look me in the eye. “I appreciate you finding me,” he said, 
“and giving me a life. But how could you do it?” he asked. 
“How could you go all the way to China and make me 
your son and never have me sealed to you in the temple?” 


“Tam going on a mission, Mom,” he cried. “And you can’t 
stop me.” As if I had ever denied him anything. 


Co Jne always imagines what chi 
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So it all comes down to this moment, me sitting next 

to his bed, him lying in a fetal position with his back 
turned against me. “Dear Beijing,” I begin in my head. 
“Now that I have held him in my arms, how could this 
happen?” Another letter? Is that all I have left? “Dear 
idiots in charge,” I want to say, “that means Sunday school 
teachers, bishops, and all general authorities. This is my 
child. Back off. What right do you have to take him from 
me?” But I erase and wait for my heart to clear. “Dear 
Rocky, my son. Stay home. I will buy you a car.” But we 
are still speaking different languages. It is not an easy task 
bringing all the layers of meaning into one tight ascending 
scream. But then finally: “To whom it may concern,” the 
letter begins. “Remember me?” 


on 


Mother of two adopted boys, Pauline Mortensen made her big 
comeback to the church in 2009 and has been queen of card 
making ever since. 


SUMMER 2015 


CALL FOR 


Exponent II is always accepting 
submissions on any subject. 
Please don’t be intimidated if you 
are anew writer; we have staff 
members who can work one-on- 
one with you to prepare your 
essay for publication. 


We also have recurring columns 
featuring writing on the 
following topics: 


SABBATH PASTORALS: 
exceptional Sacrament Meeting 
talks from women 


FLANNEL BOARD: 

ideas you've used in Sunday 
School, Primary, Young Women’s, 
compassionate service, or any 
other area of the church 


WOMEN’S THEOLOGY: 
essays which employ close 
readings of scripture, doctrine 
and theology 


GLOBAL ZION: 

reflections on Mormonism from 
outside the United States 

Tf you have something you would 
like to submit, please send it to 


editor@exponentii.org. 


Join the conversation! We hope to 
hear from you soon. 


Neen ae Un 


Dvears 
FORS5O 


ORDER AT: 
WWW.EXPONENTILORG 
YIN 
We 


EXPONENT II 


SHARING MORMON WOMEN'S VOICES SINCE 1974 


SHORT STORY CONTEST 


Exponent II is excited to announce a short story contest of Mormon feminist midrash. 
Midrash is a Jewish tradition of spinning out a new story based on scripture, filling in 
narrative gaps or retelling the scripture from a new point of view. Stories can help resolve 
tension or evoke questions as they ask the reader to consider possible meanings, even as the 
fictionalized accounts are not meant to be taken literally. 


For our short story contest, we are 
inviting writers to tell us the missing =f 
stories of women from the scriptures. we 
Give us the perspective of Deborah, 
Huldah, Dinah, Miriam, the woman 
at the well, Mary Magdalene, Sariah, 
Laman’s wife, or Emma Smith. We 
want to hear their voices. We want 

to know how they came to hear the 
voice of God and how they made 
choices in their lives. What were their 9 Nei) 
childhoods like? How were they SANE: == goonoone 
personally influenced by the great . ! i 
and terrible things that happened 

to them in the scripture stories? 
What did they think about in private 
moments? Let your imagination 
reveal new interpretations and 
meanings of scriptural stories and 
help us to hear the women of the scriptures. 


“Deborah Under the Palm Tree” by Adriene Cruz 


Many of the stories we receive will be printed in our Winter 2015 issue of Exponent II and 
the winner of the contest will receive $150. Submissions should be between 800-3000 words 
and the deadline is November 2. 


Please send them to editor@exponentii.org. We look forward to reading your stories. 


66. | want midrash to give a voice to women In ae Bible 
who have had nearly none. To be an advocate for biblica 
figures over whom the ages have kicke d consider ‘able dust, 
and to imagine their lives. 


- Rosen, Norma. Biblical Women Unbound: Counter-Tales. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1996. 


THE EXPONENTIT BOARD 
HAS A NEW PRESIDENT 


Kirsten Campbell has generously served as President of the Exponent 
II board for five years. We are grateful for her time and work. Her 
optimism and love for Exponent has shown through in all that she has 


done as President. The entire Exponent community would like to offer 
our sincere thanks. 


Our incoming President is Heather Sundahl, a woman who has served 
as Assistant Editor for many years and delighted us at retreats by 
heading up the group Red Hot Mamas. The Exponent II board is so 
excited for the energy and thoughtfulness that she is ready to share. 


